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Is Behaviorism a Menace? 
| RICHARD WILSON BOYNTON 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Buffalo 


S behaviorism in psychology a menace to religion? If religion is identical with a 
set of intellectual beliefs—in God, in the soul, in personal immortality —behavior- 
ism may seem, as the rankest materialism, to menace it with destruction. 


It does not seem to me that behaviorism is, or can become, a menace to religion 


as I understand religion; namely, as James defines it, ‘man’s total reaction to the 


universe.” I agree with Auguste Sabatier that man is incurably religious. Religion 
is itself a form of behavior, to be studied and explained in its turn. It is funda- 
mentally not thought, or feeling, or action, in abstraction from one another, but the 
whole man and the whole of humanity reacting to our cosmic environment. It is 
a persistent effort to come into harmony and. unity with fellow man, with nature, 
and with the “calm soul of all things’ which we call God. Thus far in history the 
technique of religion—its forms of worship, the rules it has prescribed to action, 
and the rest—has been largely the result of crude trial and error. Science is just 
beginning to help us to improve our technique by enabling us better to understand 
nature and human nature. 


Every advance in science has meant a potential advance in religion. In so far 


as behaviorism in psychology is pursuing a legitimate scientific method—and I 


cannot see how this can be successfully questioned—we may expect that in the end 
it will make as great a contribution to religion as the Copernican astronomy and the 
Darwinian biology. Only the Fundamentalists, whose science is that of the Middle 
Ages if not that of primitive man, have anything to fear from it. If we are Modern- 
ists, willing to rethink our religion continually in the intellectual terms of our own 


day, we can wait for its assured results in quietness of spirit. 


[Read the complete article in this issue.] 
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It is a great satisfaction, now that we have all 
the facts, to add the names of several other De- 
troit ministers to those of Dr. Reccord and Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, for the credit they deserve in their 
determination to hear representatives of the Fed- 
eration of Labor during the recent convention when 
the great majority of churches closed their pul- 


pits at the behest of powerful industrial and com- | 


mercial influences. First, Dr. Frank D. Adams, 
Universalist, deliberately changed his Sunday pro- 
gram and had a Union Labor leader speak instead 
of a social service secretary, thereby showing his 


contempt for the local intimidation. Rey. J. EH. 

Webber, Presbyterian, and Rev. R. M. Atkins, 
Methodist, also had Labor speakers. 
A Pungent Phrase 

OU MEAN it lacks the lift.” H. H. Railey, 


Director of the Unitarian Foundation, tal- 
ented literary man and skillful organizer, was 
speaking. A suggestion from the Editor that a 
piece of “copy” might well have been more than a 
reporter’s plain statement of fact brought forth the 
excellent and pungent phrase. Lacks the ‘lift! 
Though the words are negative in form, and THE 
REGISTER is ever positive, the saying carries an 
impulse of affirmation. The instant and quite in- 
voluntary desire comes to the hearer or reader 
to put into what he says “that something” which 
raises his idea and the person who is to receive it, 
to a new level. 

That saying, “And I if I be lifted up, will draw 
all men unto me,” is a universal truth. The human 
heart cannot resist the lift (which is better than 
the uplift) in the character of a man. He “gets” 
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his object, which is to persuade the other person 


to do what he wants him todo. “Lift” is so much © 
better than “put a kick in it,” or “give it punch,” — 
which in addition to a certain coarseness are — 
sicklied by moronic abuse. 

Everything one writes in the field of church and 
religion ought to come clean of the condemnation, 
“lacks the lift.” Indeed, everybody in every kind 
of work wants to raise up and be raised up. This 
is exceeding good for the hundreds of us who will 
soon be “lifting” the whole denomination for our 
five-year resources for religious liberation and 
truth and service. The Foundation is solid, and on — 
it are the lifters. 


Minorities—and Money 


a WORD to Queen Marie of Roumania which 
began so low as to be barely audible even to 
those who spoke it has been growing until it threa- 
tens to roll like thunder before that ingratiating 
personage reaches the farther shores of the Pacific. 

MINORITIES. 

Those Ukranians in the Canadian Northwest, 
remembering other times, other places of subjec- 
tion and suffering, who protested against Her 
Majesty’s reception in Canada, were merely one 
group showing the feeling. At a far remove in - 
place but not in interest, the Plymouth and Bay 
Conference, meeting in Braintree, Mass., unani- 
mously sent forth the following memorial a: the 
Queen’s high consideration :— 

The Plymouth and Bay Conference, ... representing a 
group of the oldest churches in the United States, respectfully 
petitions the Queen of Roumania to use her great personal in- 
fluence for the relief of all the religious minorities, Gentile 
and Jew, Protestant and Roman Catholic, living under the 
Roumanian Government. We conceive that no greater help 
could possibly come to these people, now suffering under 
discriminations, than to gain the personal interest and great 
influence of the Queen herself. We respectfully submit to Her 


Majesty that throughout the civilized world no less than sixty 
million fellow members of the minority faiths of Roumania 


-are watching the treatment of Roumanian minorities with 


deepest anxiety and with the most earnest hope that the 
present harsh conditions may be ameliorated. The Conference 
most respectfully and earnestly begs Her Majesty to give this 
urgent matter her own distinguished consideration. 


What lies back of this? It is the war. Rou- 
mania enormously increased her territory and her 
suzerainty, thanks to Versailles and 1919, and 
under her government came Transylvania, Bes- 
sarabia, and the Banat, with a total of four mil- 
lions of people. These were principally proud, 
sturdy Saxons, Magyars, and Jews. Their reli- 
gion, culture, politics, property—everything— 
was and still is subjected to a tyranny of repres- 
sion, atrocity, confiscation, and terrorism the like 
of which has hardly been exceeded by the devil- 
tries of the Turks, who, it will be remembered, for 
long decades kept the old Roumania in control. 
An apt pupil, some may say. Perhaps that were 
unjust, but it is none the less preposterous for the 
royal lady to come here seeking financial aid. 

MINORITIES. — 

The impressive American commission on ee 


‘ ties, composed of distinguished churchly represen- 


tatives of the Roman Catholics, the Jews, the Lu- 3 
therans, the Presbyterians, the Reformed, and t] se 
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Unitarians, which still functions and knows all the 
horrendous facts, informs the world that in the 
name of the several religions it protests against 
any largess until the restrained and cautious cry 
in behalf of the outraged spiritual kinsman is 
heard, and not only heard but heeded. 

We commend to all gentlemen in the great realm 


had approaches for a Roumanian loan: when there 
is another gentle knocking at their door, they 
please intimate, be it ever so politely, that before 
| they take any steps to relieve the monetary exi- 
gency of Roumania, they inquire quietly but dili- 
gently if the things recited in this editorial are in 
any wise true, and if they are, that it is better as 
a preliminary step to make these things untrue 
from this time forth forever! 
MINORITIES. 
The impression is fortified with facts that Rou- 
“mania is the most backward and disturbing gov- 
ernment in Europe. — 


Massachusetts on Trial 


T HAS BEEN DIFFICULT for a conscientious 
onlooker to form an intelligent and unbiased 
judgment regarding the Sacco-Vanzetti case. He 
knows that a murder was committed at South Brain- 
tree, Mass., six and a half years ago; that two men 
known as “reds” were shortly thereafter arrested ; 
that in due course they were found guilty and sen- 

' tenced to death. He knows that the trial was con- 


f 
ing. On the one hand, there was a strong desire 
to punish those guilty of the crime and a determina- 
tion to administer justice, even though some, at 
least, of those engaged in the case believed that 
___ their own lives would be imperiled in case of a con- 
| viction. On the other hand, there was a loud out- 
| ery that these men were not guilty as charged, but 
_. were being hounded to death because of their politi- 
| cal opinions. The conscientious onlooker had faith 
| in the Massachusetts courts and was inclined to 
_ resent the methods as much as he distrusted the 
judgment of those who vehemently denounced the 
trial. If these men were not guilty, he asked him- 
self, who did commit the crime? And until recently 
the defense had no answer. 
Now, however, the defense has produced a con- 
fession from a man sentenced for another murder, 
that he and his accomplices committed the crime 
for which Sacco and Vanzetti were convicted. 
Judge Webster Thayer, who tried the case, has set 
the confession aside as unworthy of evidence. But 
the conscientious onlooker is troubled. Widely the 
judge is criticized, even by such a conservative and 
able paper as The Boston Herald, and by eminent 
- Boston citizens. In addition to the questionable 
_ character of some of the evidence brought forward 
at the trial, a good deal has since come to light 
_ which gives color to the charge that the prosecution 
was not oyerscrupulous in its methods. W. G. 
Thompson, the attorney who has taken up the case 
for Sacco and Vanzetti at no small cost to himself, 


he 
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of international finance, who must already have’ 


ducted in an atmosphere charged with intense feel- 
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is a lawyer of probity and judgment and is sin-- 
cerely convinced of their innocence. 

The conscientious onlooker disagrees fundamen- 
tally with the political and social theories which 
Sacco and Vanzetti are said to hold. But he also 
earnestly desires to see the dignity and the honor 
of the Massachusetts courts upheld. What if the 
courts, holding to a formal legalism, should put two 
innocent men to death? If the accused are not 
given every opportunity to clear themselves, there 
will always be those who will maintain that they 
were unjustly executed. And if, after their death, 
indisputable evidence of their innocence comes to 
light, where then will be the Massachusetts courts? 
The Sacco-Vanzetti case already resembles the 
Dreyfus case in the agitation it has aroused. It 
would be a tragedy for Massachusetts if judicial 
prejudice, or political passion, or legal technical- 
ities should withhold from these men any reason- 
able opportunity of clearing themselves. If they 
were executed for their opinions it would be worse, 
if that is possible, than the guilt of murder. At 
this stage of public opinion in Massachusetts, it is 
not an exaggeration to say the court of the Com- 
monwealth is on trial. 


A Great Mother 


ILFRED T. GRENFELL, he of Labrador, is 
speaking of his boyhood and-his home. “In 
looking back on my youth after many years, I have 
come to feel that religion, to deserve the title, should 
bear the stamp of normality.” He tells us about 
his mother. After he had grown up, new light 
opened up to him, and showed him “what Christ had 
meant” to him in his normal boyhood; more, he 
says, than he had ever been conscious of. “He 
meant a mother who brought him right into our 
family life just by doing daily what he would do 
in her place.” And this is beautiful: “To the mind 
of every boy, the mother he loves possesses natu- 
rally sources of wisdom which are not open to him. 
He does not query or analyze the fact. With our 
mother we somehow knew that she had a knowl- 
edge of truth which we did not have, and unques- 
tionably she had. It was the inner light that Christ 
says comes from following in his footsteps. Even 
later in life, when our conceit of intellect was be- 
traying us into supposing that if we could not with 
our protoplasmic brain cells comprehend or find 
an answer to every difficulty, we must, in order 
to be honorable, refuse to believe it, we still found 
in her assurance something that satisfied us.” 
His mother was a remarkable woman who reared 
a family of four boys, ran a school, and met family 
complications, we are told, that were sufficient to 
break the calm of almost any mind. How truly 
many sons, now grown mature, would say, with 
Grenfell, “Nothing of this was ever known to me. 
Only after she had left us did I discover this won- 
derful record of stewardship through the passing 
years during which we had taken everything for 
granted and unthinkingly accepted all that we 
wanted.” 


- 


A Contrast in Moral Standards 


How America and Europe differ on the Commandments 


N A RECENT NUMBER of The Cen- 
tury, Walter Pitkin, well-known short 
story writer and literary critic, describes 
an interesting experiment he made on 
five hundred people, who “constitute a 
group that is surely far above the Ameri- 
can average,” for the purpose of finding 
out what their views on morality are. 
The author expresses the opinion that at 
present a great deal of moral anarchy 
prevails in America. 


DR. PITKIN made his test by asking 
how his people would rank the Ten Com- 
mandments in order of importance. There 
was almost complete agreement on two 
points; namely, that the most important 
commandment is ‘Thou shalt not kill,” 
and the least important is “Keep the Sab- 
bath.” The final ranking of the command- 
ments in order of importance was: “Thou 
shalt not kill,’ “Honor thy father and 
thy mother,” “Thou shalt not steal,” 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness,” 
“Thou shalt not commit adultery.” 

The experimenter points out that every 
person must take one of six moral atti- 
tudes toward Jesus’ two great command- 
ments, “Love God and your neighbor.” 
First, he may reject both and be a moral 
anarchist; second, he may accept both 
as equal; third, he may accept the first 
and reject the second, and express his 
attitude in asceticism; fourth, accept the 
second and reject the first, as a socialist ; 
fifth, accept both, but give the first prefer- 
ence, which is Fundamentalism; and sixth, 
accept both, but put more stress on the 
second, which is modern Liberalism. 

Of the five hundred persons questioned, 
all were modernists, socialists, or Funda- 
mentalists,—one-eighth being Fundamen- 
talists, one-fourth socialists, and _five- 
eighths modernists, The fifty-eight Funda-_ 
mentalists placed the four religious com- 
mandments ahead of the social ones, 
twenty-five of them declaring that the first 
commandment was a sort of guarantee of 
the validity and Te DORA of all the 
others. 

The moral socialists show much less 
confusion than either the moral funda- 
mentalists or the moral modernists. They 
seem to have thought the matter through 
much more thoroughly. 

The modernist ranks “Honor thy father 
and mother” much higher than the social- 
ist; “Thou shalt not steal” very much 
higher; “Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness,” a little lower; and “Thou shalt 
not commit adultery,” a little higher. 

Such are the moral opinions which a 
portion of the more or less scholastic in- 
telligentsia in America think they hold on 
moral questions. And it is important to 
point out that they think they hold 
these opinions. It is very doubtful that 
most of these people, if they really had 
to make a choice, would commit adultery 
rather than steal or slander or disobey 
their parents. It would be interesting to 
make a study of the laws which are ac- 
tually most stringently enforced so as to 
see what misdemeanors are actually held to 
be most heinous. 

Now, if such a test of the actual cal: 
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cation of moral views were made in many 
European countries, it would be dis- 
covered that the intelligentsia over here 
do not agree with the more altruistic 
wealthier, and securer intelligentsia of 
America. For example, let us ask what 
laws are most stringently enforced in such 
countries as Hungary, the Balkan States, 
Italy, and Spain. Most of these states 
are ruled by a small group of the higher 
intelligentsia who, in virtue of their con- 
trol of the army, the police force, and the 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


A CLERIC IN THE LOBBY 


Those who think on the church’s active par- 
ticipation in politics here look upon the coun- 
tenance of one of the greatest ecclesiastical 
legislators in America, Bishop James Cannon, 
Jr., of Birmingham, Ala., of the M. EB. Church 
South, who is admired or disliked, accord- 
ing to the point of view, for his advisory 
leadership in the policy of the Anti-Saloon 
League, which is sometimes regarded as a 
Methodist institution 


a ee 


legislative bodies, are able actually to put 
into practice the moral principles which 
they think are important. Their methods 
of governing and their social aims clearly 
show that for them the most important 
commandment is the eighth, “Thou shalt 
not steal.” 

Most of the governments in many coun- 
tries direct their administrative machinery 
mainly to this end, namely, to prevent 
stealing. Stealing is the illegal transfer 
of property from one person to another. 
In certain European countries there is a 
strong incentive to stealing, a very urgent 
motive for stealing,— that is, social in- 
equality and the oppression of the lower 
classes. Some of the people who want 
to steal, organize themselves into con- 
spiracies, call themselves communists, and 
try to incite the propertyless to resort to 
a revolution so as to bring about a gigantic 


and immediate transfer of property. That 
is a special wholesale kind of stealing, 
called confiscation or redistribution of 
wealth. For 
threatened, the commandment “Thou shalt 
not steal” is the basis of all the others. 
This commandment is sometimes expressed 
in the phrase, “Private property is sacred.” 
In certain dominant circles that becomes 
the main tenet of moral philosophy, re- 
ligion, law, statescraft, literature, and the 
press. Every holiday hundreds of priests 
denounce as enemies of God and defamers 
of holy things all who advocate a forced 
redistribution of wealth. 

The second commandment is like unto 
it, and reads, “Thou shalt not covet.” In 
other words, the world is for the most part 
just as it should be, about as good as it 
is possible to make it. So let every one 
be content with his lot. It is inevitable 


those whose property is. 


that there be rich and poor, fortunate and ~ 


unfortunate. Those who have little must 
get along with their little as comfortably 
as possible and those who have much 
should be charitable to widows and 
orphans. 

The third commandment is, ‘Thou shalt 
have no other gods.” It is essential that 
a sort of super-judge or general or police- 
man inspire respect, fear, and awe in the 
hearts of the people. God guarantees and 
authorizes the system. He keeps every one 
and everything in its place. A solemn, 
impressive belief in Him prevents the 
masses from getting out of hand. God is 
the ex-officio head of the government, the 
army, the police force, the school system, 
and the church. If you break a com- 
mandment, you not only, violate a statute 
but offend the Ruler of the universe, and 
run awful risk of terrible retribution. 
Fear God and the government. 

“Thou shalt not bear false witness” is 
an important commandment, if stated in 
a somewhat altered form, that is, if made 
a little more stringent. It should read, 


“Thou shalt. not criticize the prevailing — 


system and the people who maintain 
it.” This commandment is enforced in 
many countries. The press is carefully 
supervised. 

“Thou shalt not kill” is not a command 
of any particular importance. Of course, 
if changed to read, “Be careful whom you 
kill,” it is not without significance. But 
killing as killing is not wrong. 
rather a patriotic duty if there are danger- 
ously discontented people about, who ought 
to be put out of the way. 


ONE’S ATTITUDE toward adultery is 
a purely private affair, as smoking and 
jazz and taste in neckties. 

“Honor thy father and mother” is 
very important if widened to include all 
grandmas and grandpas for generations 
back. 

This is an account of the moral atti- 
tudes of the dominant intelligentsia in 
many countries. 
telligentsia, if asked, would not themselves 
rank the commandments so, but in actual 
practice that is how they do rank them. 

el 3 MARKHAM, 

Sorta. 


Timisis 


The members of the in-— 


answer is perfectly plain. 


Is Behaviorism in Psychology 
A Menace to Religion? 


RICHARD WILSON BOYNTON, M.A., D.D. 


Professor of Philosophy in the University of Buffalo 


HE QUESTION, Is behaviorism in 
psychology a menace to religion? might 
easily be widened in another sense, 
namely: Can anything, at any time, or 
under any conceivable circumstances, be 
a menace to religion? The answer, of 


course, will depend on what religion is— 


not on what we here happen to think it 
is, or what its self-styled adherents in 
the past may have decided, or in the 
future may decide, that it is. Our first 
consideration, then, must be the nature of 
religion itself—whether its nature is such 
that it can be menaced, or in some ex- 
treme case eliminated from human life.* 


I 


Without pretending to any _ special 
knowledge of the religions of the world 
other than Christianity, I have a strong 
impression that few if any of their rep- 
resentatives have been much given to dis- 
cussing the sort of question that concerns 
us here. It is hard to imagine a 
Buddhist, Confucianist, or Mohammedan 
believer seriously asking whether any of 
those massive structures, holding to a 
eertain faith and practice the loyalty of 
millions of human beings through cen- 
turies of time, are in danger of being 
menaced by any external influence, what- 
ever it may be. Nor does there seem to 
be any marked tendency among the ad- 
herents of Judaism, either orthodox or 
reformed, to indulge in such skeptical 
meditations upon the future of their reli- 
gion. But within Christianity the situa- 
tion is different; and there seems to be a 
historical reason for this, which it is in 
the interest of clear thinking to bring out 
and make explicit. As to the facts, the 
student of Christian history can hardly 
be in doubt. Again and again Chris- 
tianity, in the minds of its leaders and 
defenders, has been menaced and its very 
existence imperiled. Curiously enough, 
this was practically always in the same 
way; some intellectual current running 
strongly in the contemporary mind was 
taken to be a menace, something incom- 
patible with the continuance of Chris- 
tianity as it then existed. An early in- 
stance is the long and serious conflict of 
the church with Gnosticism; and two out- 
standing modern examples are the rejec- 
tion of the Copernican astronomy by the 
Holy Roman Inquisition, and the recent 
ferment stirred up by Darwinian evolu- 
tion—a ferment, as we know, that is far 
from having subsided yet in the more 
backward sections of our own country. 

So it appears that, if not continuously, 
still at recurrent intervals, Christendom 
has been divided, on one issue after an- 
other, into its Fundamentalists and its 
Modernists. It is interesting to ask what 
has been the line of demarcation. The 
Your Funda- 


*This was read at the Ministers’ In- 
stitute, ld, Mass., September 14, 1926. 


mentalist—whatever he may call himself, 
and he has many names; I know there 
have been, and I strongly suspect there 
still are, Unitarian Fundamentalists—your 
Fundamentalist starts from one basic as- 
sumption. He assumes that religion, and 
especially Christianity, is identical with 
and stands or falls on the maintenance 
or rejection of, some form of intellectual 
belief. This belief may be a historic creed, 
or certain articles thereof, but it has 
generally been nothing more august than 
the prevailing orthodoxy of the previous 
generation. By instinct and conviction, 
your Fundamentalist is the defender of 
a sacred past against the innovations of 
the living present. As a theologian, he 
is apt to hold to a philosophy already 
somewhat belated on account of the ad- 
vances made since the system which he 
defends was erected. He has simply 
transformed a relative standpoint into 
an absolute one; religion, which is noth- 
ing if not dynamic, is made static, that is, 
petrified and stereotyped in the form that 
happens to be taken as standard, and 
hence forever after unchangeable. The 
most successful and influential of all 
Christian Fundamentalists were the Greek 
theologians—Athanasius and his _ in- 
heritors—who wrote the classic creeds of 
the early church; and the obvious reason 
why Christendom continues from time to 
time to be torn by theological controversy 
is that it has never fully rejected the 
basic assumption of Greek intellectualism ; 
i.e., that religion is somehow identical 
with, or at any rate inextricable from, a 
fixed form of intellectual belief. 

Now, in a certain degree this assump- 
tion is perfectly correct; to the extent, 
namely, that if we are to have a religion 
at all, we must have some kind of in- 
tellectual attitude in connection with it. 
We cannot merely feel it emotionally and 
act it out practically without thinking it 
theoretically and in a sense systematically. 
This is the grain of truth that is preserved 
amid the chaff of Fundamentalist con- 
tentions. A religious attitude without 
some intellectual content never has ex- 
isted, and in the nature of things never 
could exist. The weakness of every form 
of mysticism is that it ignores this basic 
fact. It follows, then, that those who 
declaim against creeds as such are in the 
same position as those who declaim against 
metaphysics as such. The crifie of meta- 
physics is always a metaphysician in dis- 
guise, who is trying to impose his own 
metaphysics in the place of that which 
he is criticizing. So the opponent of 
creeds always has some other creed, per- 
haps simpler, perhaps more modern, 
which he wants to substitute for the 
prevailing one. The new creed, or the 
new metaphysics, may be latent rather 
than avowed; but it is always there, and 
by a little patient inquiry it can be dis- 
covered and made evident. : 


It is easy, then, to see what it is that 
discriminates the Fundamentalist from the 
Modernist, in any age or whatever may 
be the actual point at issue. The Funda- 
mentalist is a conservative; he persists in 
thinking his religion in terms of the past— 
generally, as has been said, in terms of 
some quite recent past which he naively 
takes to be standard and unchangeable. 
The Modernist, on the other hand, is a 
progressive; he also thinks his religion, 
and must think it, as much as the most 
rigid Fundamentalist; only he feels him- 
self impelled to think it, and ever to 
rethink it, in terms of the growing in- 
tellectual life of his own day. The late 
Pope Leo XIII, in 1879, decreed that 
thenceforward the doctrine of Thomas 
Aquinas, who died in 1274, should be 
standard for Roman Catholic theology; 
and this is the Catholic Fundamentalism 
against which the Modernist movement of 
the last generation beat out its life in vain. 
But to his contemporaries of the thirteenth 
century Thomas was an innovator and a 
modernist, adapting the teachings of the 
Bible to the newly discovered writings of 
Aristotle, and so rethinking the faith of 
the medieval church into a new synthesis, 
which has now become Catholic orthodoxy. 

Theodore Parker was effectually if not 
formally excommunicated by the Unitarian 
Fundamentalists of 1841 because of his 
South Boston sermon on “The Transient 
and Permanent Christianity”; yet Parker 
would seem quite conservative enough now 
to be the basis of a new Fundamentalism, 
based on the standardization of his ideas 
of 1841. What is transient and what is 
permanent in Christianity; or, broadening 
the question to fit our topic here, what is 
transient and what is permanent in reli- 
gion? It should be clear by this time that 
the transient element is the set of in- 
tellectual terms in which we have to think 
our religion, in order to think it at all. 
These change, continually and inevitably, 
with the changing intellectual life of the 
age in which we live. Our religious con- 
ceptions may change more slowly in some 
cases and more swiftly in others; but 
change they will and must. It is a mistake 
of superficial knowledge to imagine that 
the medieval period was one of static 
rigidity in theology. ‘To-day the changes 
are bound to be radical, far-reaching, and 
in the end revolutionary. 

The relatively permanent element in 
religion is the feeling and action it in- 
volves. This permanence cannot be ab- 
solute, because feeling and action change 
as thought advances, though much more 
slowly. We may say, if we like, following 
Schleiermacher a century and a quarter 
ago, that religion is essentially feeling, 
so long as this is not taken as excluding 
thinking and action. Feeling and action, 
i.e., ritual and conduct, are more con- 
seryative. A better definition of religion, 
to my thinking, is that of William James— 
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that it is a man’s total reaction to the 
universe, involving his whole nature, and 
not merely some fragment of it. 

The thesis on which I shall rest the 
ease of behaviorism in psychology as a 
possible menace to religion is this: Reli- 
gion cannot be menaced by any possible 
change in the intellectual terms in which 
we are obliged to think it, unless at the 
same time that change dries up the deep 
springs of religious feeling in the heart, 
and makes impossible any overt expres- 
sion of our religion in worship and 
conduct. 


II 


Let us now, at length, consider the case 
of behaviorism in psychology. Is it a pos- 
sible menace to religion? Some earnest 
and thoughtful men among us apparently 
dread it as a menace; but a menace to 
what? ‘To religion, or to our previously 
formed ideas of religion, and to the partic- 
ular religious institutions to which we 
happen to be committed? The difference, 
it seems to me, is radical. Are we to fall 

-into a panic before a new intellectual ad- 

vance, as has so often happened in the 
past, even in our own past? Are we 
suddenly to change into Fundamentalists, 
unable to move out of the ways of our 
fathers in the faith; or shall we continue 
as Modernists, ready and willing to re- 
think our religion in the terms of con- 
temporary intellectual life and achieve- 
ment? That is the issue which perpetually 
confronts us. We cannot confine it, as 
some seem to fancy, to outworn questions 
like the Copernican astronomy and Dar- 
winian evolution, regarding which the 
issue is closed. It is bound to confront 
us again with any and every intellectnal 
advance, of whatever sort it be. Rethink- 
ing our religion means rethinking it con- 
tinually, whenever our inherited or ac- 
quired ideas of it are met by a fresh 
challenge. That behaviorism in psychology 
contains such a challenge, it would be 
futile to deny. What is it, and what has 
it to say to the world that may be per- 
tinent to our religious thinking, feeling, 
and practical activity? 

If we begin with the term “behavior,” 


we see at once that as a term it has an- 


extremely wide denotation. What is there 
in the universe, and including the uni- 
verse, that does not in some sense behave? 
Moreover, by the behavior of anything 
we are enabled to conclude as to what it 
is. The fixed stars behave in one way 
and the planets in another; but for that, 
what difference could the astronomer see 
between them? I think it is obvious that 
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every one of the sciences, in so far as they 
rely upon the method of objective observa- 
tion and systematic description, are def- 
initely sciences of behavior. Now be- 
haviorism in psychology is simply the ap- 
plication of this general method of science 
to the study of the human organism; or, 
if you like the expression better, to the 
study of human personality. Personality, 
however, is a term almost unavoidably 
shot through with mysticism and meta- 
physics. Who can define what he means 
by it? Organism is an original datum, 
present to observation and research, a 
legitimate object for investigation for a 
scientific psychology. Personality is a 
somewhat hazardous inference from or- 
ganic behavior; it is the last term and 
not the first in a systematic study of 
human nature, which is all that psychology 
in any of its forms pretends to be. The 
first term, the premise of all later deduc- 
tions, is the living organism in its living 
environment; and behaviorism in psychol- 
ogy is nothing else than the objective ob- 
servation and the systematic description 
of what.the organism does in its environ- 
ment—from which, in the end, as our ob- 
servation and description approach com- 
pleteness and adequacy, we may be in a 
position to say what the organism is. 
The living human organism is, first of 
all, an animal body. Coming last and 
highest, as it does, in the series of animal 
forms, much light can be thrown upon 
its structure and functions by studying 
the simpler structure and more restricted 
functions of animal forms earlier or lower 
in the series. Animal psychology is nec- 
essarily behavioristic, since the animals 
cannot tell us what they are about, and we 
have to judge by what they actually do. 
Human behavioristic psychology is a legit- 
imate extension of the same method ap- 
plied to the study of animal behavior. 
But, secondly, the living human organism 
is a growing entity. It grows from two 
united parent cells in the mother’s body, 
and grows from birth to maturity, slowly 
disintegrating until it dies. The psychology 


of very young children is necessarily be-_ 


havioristic, for the same reason as that of 
animals; very young children cannot tell 
us what they are about, but we can ob- 
serve it objectively and draw our own 
conclusions. Adult human behavioristic 
psychology is a legitimate extension of the 
method necessarily applied to infant 
psychology. } 
The living organism ean function only 
in an environment. Everything known to 
us likewise functions, in so far as it func- 
tions at all, in an environment, from which 
it is inseparable, either in fact or by defini- 
tion. Our personality, in so far as we have 
one, is as much a function of our environ- 
ment as of our bodily organism. Except 
by a misleading abstraction, the two can- 
not be considered apart. Now the signifi- 
cant relation between the environment 
and the organism is that the former is 
so constituted as to supply the stimuli to 
which the latter, by an equal necessity of 
its constitution, responds. This relation 
is conceived by behavioristie psychology as 
essentially mechanistic. This is a term 
that invites and almost requires a long ex- 
cursion into metaphysics; but let us resist 
the temptation, which is great, and take 
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it in its simple and obvious purport. If 
you shake your fist in my face, I cannot 
help blinking my eyes. They blink them- 
selves, without any volition on my part. 
They do so because of the physical and — 
nervous structure prepared by a long 
process of evolution for the protection of 
the eye from danger. Is that protection 
purposive on the part of nature? It seems 
so, and metaphysics is entitled to affirm 
that it is so; but behavioristie psychology 
quite justifiably declines to go into any 
such questions. Now our entire bodily 
organism is a congeries or systematic unity 
of such mechanisms, -or quasi-mechanisms. 
We behave as we do because of successive 
and repeated stimulation from our en- 
vironment. This again is a term of very 
wide and complex meaning, but its general 
purport is clear enough. Our present en- 
vironment is overwhelmingly man-made, 
and the stimuli which we respond are 
for the most part of human origin—a fact 
that as yet behaviorism has perhaps not 
sufficiently recognized. But the general 
contention holds, that we behave as we do 
because of our varied capacities for 
responding to the equally varied stimuli 
from our natural and human environment. 
Behaviorism distinguishes among our 
modes of response two broad varieties, 
and under each of these two subvarieties. 
We respond either from structures that 
we have inherited or from structures that 
we have acquired through the develop- 
ment of inherited structures. The two 
hereditary modes of response are classified 
as emotions and instincts; the two ac- 
quired modes as explicit bodily habits and 
explicit and implicit language habits. Dis- 
carding some of the familiar terms of an 
older and more introspective psychological 
method, such as consciousness, sensation, 
perception, attention, will, image, and the 
like, behaviorism proposes to study the 
-organism at work in its environment by 
the same sort of objective, experimental 
procedure that is followed by the sciences 
of nature generally. From the point of 
view of method, what possible objection 
could be taken to this? I can think of 
only one yalid objection—namely, ‘that 
such a procedure is incomplete; it does 
not take everything into account, and 
must end without telling us all that we 
should like to know. But this is precisely 
the character of all the other sciences of 
nature. They give us knowledge that is 
good only so far as it goes. They lay the 
indispensable foundation for wider and 
more inclusive generalizations—those of 
systematic philosophy or metaphysics. No 
science undertakes to give a complete pic- 
ture of the world; so why should psychol- 
ogy be asked to give a complete picture 
of man, or of human nature? It is enough 
if psychology can give us a solid and care- 
fully verified body of facts concerning 
human behavior, on which in due time | 
more ambitious structures of generaliza- 
tion can be reared. Behavioristic psychol- 
ogy, then, is undertaking that preliminary 
investigation. Turning away from specula- 
tion and conjecture, it is searching out 
the facts, and it is discovering that, in a - 
sense little dreamed of by the Psalmist, 
“we are fearfully and wonderfully made.” * 
Dr. John B. Watson, the recognized 
(Continued on page 1006) 
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, AMERICAN SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 


The aew headquarters of Oriental research, 
given in memoriam of Jane Dows Nies, is situ- 
ated on Saladin Street, about an eighth of a 
mile outside of Herod’s Gate. It faces west, 
so that the rear windows look toward the 
Mount of Olives. It is a finely equipped 
modern building housing the classrooms, li- 
brary, dormitory, and refectory of the school and 
a suite in one of the wings for the Director, 
Dr. William F. Albright, and his family 


HE OBJECTIVE of the journey which 

my friend and I took this summer was 
the summer session of the American School 
of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. We 
agreed, however, that interesting as that 
session proved and much as we gained 
from it, it was the trip in general and the 
international viewpoint, so much sought 
after among sociologists and welfare and 
church workers in general, that counted 
most. : ; 

The Near East has been during and 
since the war a land very much in the 
mind of America. We here in the West 
have come to realize more than ever before 
how much we owe to it and also how 
much it now. needs our co-operation and 
help. Our international experience began 
on leaving the dock in New York, for we 
went by the Fabre Line, a French steam- 
ship company which runs steamers through 
the Mediterranean, touching at all the 
principal ports and sailing again for New 
York from Marseilles. 

On board this steamer there were per- 
sons of all the well-known nationalities, 
and as many as eight or ten different 
languages were spoken. There were com- 
paratively few Americans, and these were 
not of the ordinary tourist type, being 
persons bound on special business errands. 
There were several ministers going on 
missionary journeys; two or three profes- 
sors on research work; there was quite 
a company of students, Syrian, Egyptian, 
and Jewish, who were going home for the 
vacation; there were several Jewish 
rabbis who were to take up their residence 
in Jerusalem or near, for the rest of their 
lives,—as some one said, they were going 
home to die; there were two or three 
younger Jewish men and women who were 


_ intending to settle in the new Jewish city 
_ of Tel-Aviv, which is one of the settle- 
ments made by the Jews who are in- 
terested in the Zionist Movement. 


Before we sighted Gibraltar, the cap- 


rsp tia . Seeing the Holy Land with one who knows 


HARRIET E. JOHNSON 


Dean of the Tuckerman School 


tain had received advices by wireless that 
we were to put into Oran, a French colony 
on the north coast of Africa, in order to 
take on three hundred Moroccan soldiers 
to be transported to Syria. The presence 
of these men on the boat gave us our first 
flavor of the East, and we all were greatly 
entertained by watching them in their 
work and amusements during the three 
days’ trip through the Mediterranean fo 
Alexandria. 

My friend and I disembarked at that 
port, for we wanted to use the time that 
intervened between our arrival and the 
date of the opening of the School for a 
trip in Egypt. We had a very satisfactory 
time divided among Alexandria, Cairo, 
and Luxor, the larger part of the time 
being spent in Cairo. 

Egypt is remarkably prosperous in its 
appearance. A visit there is naturally in- 
teresting because of the wonderful antiq- 
uities to be seen—not only the antiquities 
of ancient Egypt, about which there has 
been so much special excitement of late, 
but the Arabian antiquities, which are 
equally wonderful. In fact, the examples 
of Arabian art in architecture and decora- 
tion are a revelation to the Occidental 
who has seen only the art of Burope. 
Then, too, to visit in Egypt makes an ex- 
cellent introduction to Jerusalem and the 
Holy Land, for it was from Bgypt that 


it to-day 


the people came who “builded Zion,” and 
it was the inspiration of the Hgyptian 
material civilization which gave the Jews 
the background to create the Hebrew 
nation, since the Jews have apparently no 
talent in themselves for compacting a 
government and building cities. 

In examining the ancient Hgyptian 
temples and the works of art in the 
museums, one is continually reminded of 
the connection which was always close, 
even to intimacy, between the Hebrews 
and the Egyptians. To be sure, the rela- 
tionship began as master and slave, but 
later it developed into that of sister na- 
tions ;,and one has only to see the visages 
of the bearded Hebrews among the clean- 
shaven Egyptians on the bas-reliefs in the 
temples to realize how frequently they in- 
terchanged amenities in a political way. 

We left Egypt about the middle of July 
and went to Jerusalem overland in a 
luxurious sleeping-car. It seemed strange 
to be crossing the land of Goshen and the 
Sinai Peninsula and to be ascending 
through the mountains of Judea in such a 
fashion, remembering all the while the 
trains of camels and donkeys on which 
the ancient Hebrews had traveled in 
their exodus. 

The American School of Oriental Re- 
search, which is in a new building given 
in memoriam of Jane Dow Nies, an 


THE SPHINX 


This unusual view of the famous Sphinx shows also one of the Pyramids of Gizeh. 


Formerly 


nothing could be seen of the Sphinx but its head; now, however, it has been very completely 
excavated so that the paws, both in front and behind, together with the back and the tail, 
are completely shown; also the small temple between the paws, and the causeway leading 


from the second Pyramid to the Sphinx and the second temple beside it. 


The erection of 


the Sphinx is attributed to the first king of the first dynasty, Menes, though archeologists 


are not fully decided in the matter. 


It cannot be later, however, than 3,000 to 4,000 B.c., 


which would make it about 6,000 years old 
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American, is situated just outside Herod’s 
Gate, and the windows of our room looked 
out on the east and the north,—toward 
the Mount of Olives east, and toward the 
Nebi Samwil, which is the picturesque: 
mosque covering the grave of the prophet 
Samuel, on a height to the north. Thus 
we were in an environment conducive to 
concentration upon the study of Biblical 
archeology, which was the subject of the 
courses given in the school session. 

We had a most interesting and en- 
lightening three weeks in Jerusalem, fol- 
lowed by a week’s motor trip, in which we 
covered the principal points in northern 
Palestine. While we were in Jerusalem, 
besides the lectures, we had various day 
and half-day trips to points of interest, 
when we were conducted by the director 
of the School, Dr. William F. Albright, 
who is a finely equipped archeologist of 
international reputation, with seven years’ 
experience as director of the School. He 
showed us all the principal sites where 
excavating is being carried on or has been 
earried on by the various schools situated 
in Jerusalem. 

Among the European nations, the Eng- 
lish, French, and German, have their 
own schools, and the Italian and Dutch 
have been doing special work. At this 
moment the Dutch are carrying on ex- 
tensive excavations at Shechem, near Mt. 
Gerizim and the site of Jacob’s Well. We 
visited this, as well as the splendid work 
being carried on at Megiddo by Dr. Fisher 
in behalf of Chicago University. Other 
sites of interest which we saw were 
Beersheba and Kirjath Sepher, the last 
an ancient city of the time of Joshua, 
where Dr. Albright has been excavating 
about a year and where he hopes soon 
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to do further work. In our trip to 
northern Palestine, we had a glimpse of 
the site of Bethel (where Jacob set up his 
pillar), Dr. Badé’s excavations at Mizpah, 
and those of Dr. Reisner at Samaria, the 
capital of Ahab, as well as Beth-shean, 
the Gibraltar of the Hast, near the banks 
of the Jordan in Galilee, which has been 
the site of a fortress since the earliest 
times and where have been uncovered 
layers of Egyptian, Greek, and Roman re- 
mains, all of this concealed by a ruined 
castle of the crusading era. These things 
give one a distinct thrill and an actual 
sensation of the dynamic of history and 
its relation and contribution to our own 
time which is most enlightening. 

We embarked from Beirut after having 
had a most delightful motor tour along 
the shores of the Mediterranean, visiting 
the sites of Tyre and Sidon, and haying 
a view from Beirut of the wonderful 
Lebanon Range. We sailed home from 
Antwerp, coming from the Mediterranean 
via southern France and having our in- 
ternational mind still further cultivated 
by visits in Nimes, Marseilles, Paris, 
and Belgium. 


Frank Abraham Powell 


Rey. Frank Abraham Powell, who died 
in Dallas, Tex., on June 26, 1926, had 
been a man of mark from his first days 
as a preacher. Not many men begin 
preaching at. the age of sixteen or are 
settled in a pastorate at eighteen. This 
was the fortune of Mr. Powell, however ; 
and eyen in this precocious beginning of 
his ministry, the leaders of his church at 
that time—the Christian denomination— 


THE RIVER JORDAN 


This view is taken from a boat looking north, up the river. 
river mouth, where it flows into the Dead Sea. 


The place is not far from the 
The Jordan banks are peculiar to this coun- 


try, in that they have plenty of growth, trees, and shrubs, which give the whole scene a very de- 
lightful aspect, in great contrast to the surrounding country, which is dry and barren, typical of 
the Dead Sea region 
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took notice of him as a man of promise. 
He was in Oregon at this outset. of his 
eareer, whither he had removed as a 
child from his native State of Kansas. 
So much had the “boy preacher” 
pressed his elders that he was chosen for 
revival work; and in this field, suited as 
it was to his ardent nature and his sense 
of deep conviction, he labored. long and 
fruitfully. But unlike many boy preachers, 
Mr. Powell had an intense desire to cul- 
tivate his mind. At Corvallis, Ore., where 
he was settled, there is a college, and the 
young evangelist took full advantage of 
the opportunity thus afforded for study. 
Itipened in intelligence, he became minis- 
ter of important churches in Topeka and 
Oakland, and came to be known as one 
of the most thoughtful preachers of his 
religious society. In 1902, at the age of 
thirty, he left the denomination which had 
nurtured but could not hold him, and en- 
tered the Unitarian ministry. As a Uni- 
tarian he held pastorates in Salem, Ore.; 
Helena, Mont.; Manchester, N.H.; Brain-- 
tree, Mass., and Dallas, Tex. After four 
years of ministry in Dallas, he died there; 
and the whole city, but his own congre- 
gation with a special and touching poign- 
ancy, grieved at his passing. 

Mr. Powell was a man who conjoined a 
gentle manner and a winning friendliness 
with the vigor of profound conviction. 
Both by the persuasion of his mind and 
by the experience of his soul, he believed 
that the cultivation of the inner life led © 
man into communion with the Trans- 
ecendent Reality. And probably had he 
told us his deepest desire and highest hope 
for his ministry, he would have said that 
this desire and hope aimed at cultivating 
that communion and making acquaintance 
with that Reality. He observed, too, with 
solicitous eye the currénts of change in 
the Christianity of the present day. In 
nearly all my conversations with him we 
came back to that topic at last: What does 
Modernism mean? What is the signifi- 
eance of the neo-mystical movement in 
Germany ? of the Neo-Catholic party in Eng- 
land? of Sundar Singh in India? He felt, 


‘I gathered, that Christianity had fallen 


on an iron age; that both its conservative 
and liberal wings were wings that had 
forgotten how to fly; and with the eager- 
ness that was part of his soul, he scanned 
the sky for signs of the renovation that 
must come. No plodder in a rut was Frank 
Powell, no accepter of jejune formulas, 
whether orthodox or liberal, but rather 
an expectant awaiter of fulfillments for 
lack of which we grow meagre and are 
sick. This quality of the prophetic spirit, 
this ardor over which hovered the sense 
of disillusion which most noble natures 
feel, but with the ardor only burning the 
more because of the disillusion, seemed to 
be. almost his primary characteristic. I 
do not know a higher testimony to 
any man. 

Mr. Powell married in 1896 Miss Edwina. 
Avery, grand-daughter of Hon. J. C. Avery, 
one of the pioneer settlers in Oregon 
Territory. His daughter Lenore is head 
of the Musical Department of a girls’ 
school in Hollywood; his son Dawson is 
editor of a magazine of poetry published 
in Dallas. J! W.Ls. 
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SAMUEL A.ELIOT 


HE UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP has 


in recent months suffered exceptionally 


heavy losses from the ranks of its out- 


standing leaders. Another conspicuous 
‘representative of our characteristic habit 
of amind and way of doing things was lost 
to ‘us ‘through the sudden death on October 
20 of Thomas Mott Osborne, long active 
in our councils and once vice-president of — 
the American Unitarian Association. - 
Osborne came of Abolitionist stock and 
His forbears were 


He was born and brought up in Auburn, 
N.Y., where his father had by foresight, 
industry, and integrity built up the great 


business of the Osborne Harvester Com- 


pany. The son went to Adams Academy 
in Quincy, and thence to Harvard Col- 


‘lege. A friendly spirit and kindly humor, 


a large fund of information derived from 
reading and travel, a reasonable capacity 
for athletics, an exceptional musical and 
dramatic taste and ability, combined with 
a character that everyone respected to 
make him a leader in the best sense of 
that word. 

After graduation, in 1884, he plunged 


_into business, and the death of his father 
‘soon threw upon him great responsibilities. 


He assumed the presidency of the com- 
pany and for sixteen years conducted it 
with ability and success, then making a 
favorable sale to the American Harvester 
Company and retiring from business with 
a comfortable fortune. Soon after his 
return to Auburn he was made the presi- 
dent of the Board of Education and 
rendered valuable service to the schools of 
his native city. Then, after an exciting 
campaign, he was elected mayor on a non- 
partisan ticket, ‘the first Democrat: ever 
elected in the Republican stronghold of 
the State. Later he served on the Public 
Service Commission of the State of New 
York, a post requiring much hard work 
and not a little political backbone. He 
was a leader of the “sound money” Dem- 
ocrats in New York State, who could not 
follow the eccentricities of his party dur- 
ing the “free silver” agitation, and in many 
ways gave evidence of his power to see 
clearly, think independently, and _ will 
nobly. 

After he was freed from business con- 
cerns, he proceeded to devote himself with 
complete disinterestedness to various forms 
of public service. He became interested in 
the motives and principles of the George 
Junior Republic in the neighboring village 
of Freeville. For a time he was the presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, and among 
the young “citizens” of the republic he 
was the much-beloved “Uncle Tom.” 
Working and playing with the boys of 
Freeyille, he discovered that youngsters 
supposed to have ineradicable criminal 
tendencies were just ordinary boys with 
as much good as evil in their composition. 
The problems he attacked led right to the 
doors of the State reform schools and the 
prisons. ‘Then came his experience as a 
yoluntary prisoner behind the walls of 


“the State prison at Auburn, which he 
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Thomas Mott “ Osboriten noted authority 
on prison reform and formerly ‘warden of 
‘Sing Sing Prison, died suddenly in Au- 
‘burn, N.Y., on October 20. Mr. Osborne 
was a life member of the American Uni- 
‘tarian Association, and a classmate of Dr. 
‘Samuel A. Eliot in the Harvard Class 
of 1884. 


‘graphically described in a book which put 
him at-once in the front rank of the 
‘students of prison problems. Governor 
‘Glynn offered him the wardenship of Sing 
Sing Prison, and with - characteristic 
‘courage that challenge was accepted. He 
could not have tackled a harder job, for 
‘Sing Sing was one of the worst prisons 
‘in the United States, where the plant was 
‘antiquated and outworn and the traditions 


“utterly disheartening. There Osborne put 


‘into successful practice certain principles 
of prison administration which have 
pointed the way for similar reforms not 
only in America but in all lands. In this 
work he inevitably incurred the opposition 
of the grafters of all kinds who had 
hitherto fattened on the dishonest’ ad- 
ministration of prison affairs. He had to 
face the familiar conspiracies of machine 
politicians, corrupt contractors, and brib- 
able convicts. He endured not only 
criticism and ridicule, but unscrupulous 
attacks upon his character. These things 
are only incidents in the career of a re- 
former, but they are mighty disagreeable 
incidents. Osborne came through un- 
‘stained and with the highest possible 
record for efficiency. 

When the United States entered the 
war, Osborne was made a Commander in 
the Navy and given charge of the Naval 
Prison at Portsmouth, N.H. He again put 
into successful practice the principles of 
self-government, and, as at Auburn and 
Sing Sing, organized among the prisoners 
the Mutual Welfare League. 
officers, retired admirals, and the like, 
were aghast at his innovations, but the 
Secretary of the Navy steadily upheld him, 
and the success of his administration gave 
ample demonstration of the practical wis- 
dom of his methods. 

For the last ten years Osborne has been 
the guide and counselor of people in all 
lands who have a vision of what might 
and ought to be done in the control of 
erime and the conduct of jails and prisons, 
and he has been the generous friend of 
many individual convicts. He has traveled 
all over Europe and America, and has 
preached his principles with persuasive 
enthusiasm. He has awakened the public 
conscience and focused attention upon 
grave abuses and perils. He has never 
denied that the way of the transgressor 
must be hard, but he has raised the prac- 
tical question whether men committed to 
prison are going to come out eager for 
new crimes or prepared to go straight; 
ready and able to support themselves by 
honest work, or obliged to prey on society 
for a living.- Are their bodies to be up- 
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promptly and speedily tried; 
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built, their hands given skill, their minds 


. awakened, their ambitions aroused; or are 


they to be confined in prison just to rot 
and to plot schemes of revenge when their 
punishment is over? Osborne has in- 
sisted that every offender ought to .be 
that our 
jails should cease to be nurseries of crime; . 
that prisoners should be graded and classi- 
fied; that they should be given some sort 
of industrial training. He has recognized 
that many criminal impulses are due to 
physical causes which can be remedied by 
proper treatment. He has proved that only 
through a reasonable degree of self- 
government can a man learn how to live 
decently in a free state. He has de- 
manded that our prisons shall be managed 
so as to develop the good impulses in 
human nature and not so as to communi- 
eate the poison of evil until all are 
dragged down to the level of the worst. 

It will be perceived that these princi- 
ples and methods all spring from what 
may be justly defined as religious convic- 
tions. Here was a man who genuinely be- 
lieved in the dignity of human nature and 
who had the courage to act upon that be- 
lief. Religion was not to him a matter 
of opinions or just a sentimental feeling 
appropriate for Sunday, but something 
animating thought and action all the time. 
The Christian ideal to him was not one 
of negation but of appreciation, not of re- 
nunciation and repression but of the use 
of the gifts of God. 

Here was a man of moral courage. He 
hated bigotry and hypocrisy, and was 
readily won by sincerity and candor. His 
tastes were democratic, his sense of 
humor keen, his spirit that of consecra- 
tion to duty without saying much about 
it. He was evidently a man of wealth 
and education, with every luxury and re- © 
finement within his reach, who yet chose 
a life of arduous human service and was 
ready to pay the price in whatever of 
hardship or calumny came his way. He 
met people, rich and poor, high and 
humble, on a common ground and with 
quick understanding and sympathy. 

There was no pliant conformity in him. 
What he deemed right he stuck to with 
obstinate tenacity. He detested mere pal- 
liatives and he had no smooth dexterities. 
Occasionally he could relieve himself of 
his contempt for mean people in crisp sen- 
tences that left nothing to be desired. 
Fortitude, constancy under disappoint- 
ment, and persistence in right endeavor 
were the fruits of mature experience in 
a nature originally impatient and impul- 
sive. Nothing so fascinates mankind as 
to see a man, unshaken by abuse or re- 
verses, maintaining a combat against many 
odds with sharp weapons and a smiling 
face. . 

It must be a blessed thing to die know- 
ing that the world has been made in cer- 
tain ways different and better from what 
it would have been if one had not lived. 
We who have seen and known such a man 
can never believe that materialism, or the 
love of luxury, or the enervations of 
pleasure-seeking, can rob American life of 
chivalry and idealism. We know that life 
ean be lifted into enchantment and lit 
with spiritual charm. a 


pani _ The Seattle of To- oo Spe ee 


RECENT SUMMER VISIT to the me- 
tropolis of the Puget Sound country 
‘has proved very interesting, as I was 
favored with unusual opportunities to see 
the city of Seattle, and to learn about its 
history and development. The city on its 
several hills is rather compact, with no 
suburbs as we understand them in the 
East. It has over 400,000 population, a 
little larger than Cincinnati. The port 
has wonderful possibilities, many of which 
have already been developed. There is deep 
water all along the shore, and an outside 
water-front street, much of it planked, 
with several railway tracks and many 
sidings, serving to connect the railways 
with all the wharves and wholesale houses. 
‘There are many suggestions of Alaska and 
the Orient along this ample water-front, 
which make you feel that the city is not 
‘a terminal, but a starting-place toward 
other shores as yet unvisited. 

In addition to the salt-water frontage, 

the United States Government has built a 
“wonderful set of locks, second in size only 
to those of Panama, which bring into 
the port facilities the fresh-water Lake 
Union within the city, a fine inland harbor 
for ships which are being refitted or which 
are waiting to be sold. A Ganal counects 
this with Lake Washington, thirty miles 
long, which lies on the east side of the 
‘city. Here vessels can load with lumber 
at the mills themselves. 
- Seattle is a city of homes, separate 
houses, owned for the most part by the 
occupants; the apartment hotel has not 
made very great progress in the city. Fine 
‘types of moderate-priced houses have been 
developed, including many of the bungalow 
and semi-bungalow type, to which the 
most advanced real estate developments 
are adding an attractive type of English 
cottage, much like those in the neighbor- 
ing city of Victoria, B.C. The emphasis 
is so strongly on the home idea that for 
men as well as for women the city govern- 
ment has resolved itself into a question of 
municipal good housekeeping, with em- 
phasis on clean, well-paved streets, whole- 
some sanitary and social conditions, and 
the best. of schools and parks and play- 
grounds for the children. 

It is this outlook on municipal activities 
as a larger form of housekeeping, as much 
the woman’s work as the man’s, that has 
led this great city to elect and accept a 
woman as mayor. Mrs. Bertha Knight 
Landes’ special interest is in the civie 
society which she founded to enable the 
women of the city to keep informed and 
alert in regard to city needs and city 
opportunities. According to reports, she 
is conducting the business of the muni- 
cipality in a calm, dispassionate way, as 
just one more opportunity for good house- 
keeping. It seems a little anomalous to 
an Easterner when the mayor, a college 
professor’s wife, gives the address of wel- 
come to an aggregation of he-men like the 
National Convention of the Eagles, but 
she did it naturally and well. 

There is a story about Mrs. Landes 
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terest is at stake. 


CLARENCE H. KNOWLTON ~ 


that is good etien to be true. As a 


young woman she was visiting her sister, 


Mrs. David Starr Jordan, and Professor 
Landes happened to be a guest in the 
home during her visit. He was naturally 
interested in the young lady from New 
England, but only after she had prepared 
some baked beans for the family did his 
heart really become captive! 

Seattle has a municipally owned electric 
railway which gives good service. It was 
purchased by the city from Eastern cap- 
italists during Mayor Hansen’s time for 
$15,000,000. No one with whom I talked 
seemed to have any confidence in the 
municipal accounting in regard to this 
utility, for publicly owned utilities do not 
have to formulate their reports on the 
same rigid lines as do those operated by 
private corporations. 
seemed to be that the city had a white 
elephant, which had to pay the interest on 
$15,000,000. as well as depreciation and 
overhead, before it could show a profit, 
and that it was very doubtful if it ever was 
or ever could be profitably operated by the 
city. The employees naturally form a 
rather compact political body, alert when- 
ever anything concerning their own in- 
The electric lighting 
plant operated by the city, and competing 
with a private company is profitable. The 
city also has a port commission which 
looks out for its commercial and maritime 
interests, and operates a big grain elevator. 

Several large parks have been reserved, 
some of them containing good sections of 
the native forest, while others have been 
developed along landscape lines, especially 
the very beautiful Volunteer Park. Many 
steep places on the hillsides, which were 
ill adapted for buildings, have been left in 
nearly natural state, with madrofia trees 
and the shrubbery and ferns which like to 
grow in such places. The city has built 
wonderful schoolhouses, including several 
high schools of pes most approved modern 
type. 

Except for some thousands of Japanese 
and Chinese, the city has a pre-eminently 
American aspect. The horses have gone 
from Seattle, and the traffic of the streets 
is completely motorized, with automatic 
signals in the downtown sections. The 
hills make driving something of an art, 
especially on wet days, or the rare icy 
days of the winter. 

Commerce and lumbering were the first 
industries of the city, but real estate came 
soon after, and with its unearned incre- 
ments has furnished a living for many 
and fortunes for the few, as well as pit- 
falls for the unwary. As the city expands 
and property becomes more and more val- 
uable, the turnover is greater and greater. 
The retail business in the central area 
downtown is well developed, and the stores 
are clean and fascinating. Manufacturing 
has come in to some extent, and a de- 
termined effort is afoot to secure more 
industries. There is a splendid new hotel. 
the Olympic, and other excellent hostel- 


vies, as well as clubs and clubhouses for 


The general opinion~ 


A New Englander sees things and gets a thrill 


men and for women, and all the acces- 


sories which are needed for modern urban 


life, 

Although it was an off year i State 
politics, the Governor, Roland H. Hartley, 
was stumping the State to secure the elec- 
tion of a legislature favorable to his views. 
The chief of his policies was the deter- 
mination to have the timber on State lands 
auctioned instead of selling it at private 
sale. Private sales had averaged $1.92 per 
thousand in the recent past, while public 


auctions had netted an average of about 


$2.40 per thousand, as I recall the figures. 
Most of the people of Washington seemed to 


think the Governor had a good point here, 


but some of the State officials disagreed 
with him, and he was soon attacking them 
and other prominent citizens rather per- 
sonally for their attitude, or lack of at- 
titude, on this great question. The subject 
of grants for power development, several 
of which had been obtained on very easy 
terms, did not seem to excite the Governor 
at all, for he claimed that it was only a 
small part of the available power anyway, 
and that the need of the State was so great 


that power development should be en- 


couraged at any price. 

Many claimed that the Governor’s line 
of talk was more or less of a smoke screen 
for his real struggle over the State Uni- 
versity. By cutting allotments to various 
State institutions, the Governor had been 
able to reduce the budget, bringing the 
State tax down from $18,000,000 to $12,- 
000,000. Unfortunately, the educational 
institutions were all entering a period of 
rapid growth, especially the State. Uni- 
versity. When the trustees of the latter 
ventured to disagree with their chief 
executive, he removed five out of the 
seven and replaced them with his own 
political friends. He then had the finances 
of the University carefully audited, so as 
to stop up the Jeaks, and was ready to © 
seize and audit the books of the alumni 
association when they mysteriously dis- 
appeared from the University. He claimed 
that this was prima facie evidence that 
the alumni had spent much money in prop- 
aganda, while the alumni claimed the 
State had no jurisdiction over the book- 
keeping of a private association like theirs. 
The Seattle papers were strong for the 
University, so the Governor thanked God 
fervently for the radio, which enabled him 
to tell his own views to the plain people 
of the city and the State, without editorial 
coloration of any sort. It is an exception- 
ally interesting political situation, which 
friends of education everywhere regret. 

Secretary Hoover made a summer visit 
to the Northwest, looking over various 
reclamation projects, and giving special 
attention to the proposed project in the 
Columbia River Basin, back of the Cas- 
cade Range in the arid country. This 
development will bring into cultivation an 
area larger than the State of Delaware. 
There was a big meeting at the University 
Stadium, at which Senator Jones spoke 
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Dean Hodges © 
By Julia 


GeorcE Hopcrs. A BIOGRAPHY. 
Shelley Hodges. New York: The Century 
Company. $2.00. 


Of recent clerical biographies, we know 
of none that we would rather put into the 
hands of the average minister than this. 
For all save personal acquaintances, the 
average life of a clergyman is apt to be 
pretty dry reading. But this, both in con- 
tent and presentation, is the record of a 
career out of the ordinary. So rich is it 
in inspiration and wholesome food for 
thought, so movingly does it reflect a spirit 
far too rare among churchmen of every 
schoo! of theology, that it is hard to 
imagine anybody, much less any church 
leader, reading it without being deeply 
moved thereby. For upon these pages, in 
simple, straightforward fashion, is in- 
scribed a record of usefulness in the sphere 
of organized religion which stirs the 
pulses of the blood. For sheer attainment, 
the record of Dean Hodges, in the annals 
of contemporary American churchmanship, 
stands second to few. A priest of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, he was also 
a genuine liberal and social democrat, 
wise, clear-visioned, practical, who ren- 
dered valiant service for the cause of ap- 
plied Christianity. No narrow ecclesiastic 
or literal-minded bigot, his life was a fruit- 
ful vine, so prolific in public spirit and 
brotherly good will that its branches hung 
over all walls of separation and specific 
definition. In‘this respect, there was much 
in him of our own Edward Everett Hale. 
Wherever any need disclosed itself, he was 
always ready to lend a hand. , 
--A preacher of no mean ability, he was 
well fitted to instruct preachers. His ser- 
mons were simple, direct, plain, entirely 
lacking in purple patches, gaining in force 
what they lacked in rhetorical display. 
Gast in homely language, terse, specific, 
often touched with humor, they went 
straight’to the point, with the result that 
they were models of the sort of preaching 
all churches sadly need, but, alas! seldom 
get. Even in their printed form, they con- 
stitute a contribution to homiletical lit- 
erature of real value. In their sanity, 
clarity of spiritual insight, tolerance, and 
social sympathy, they are comparable to 
the sermons of Dean Peabody as types of 
preaching which are almost ideal. For 
many years your critic has found in them 
a yeritable gold mine of suggestion and 
sound wisdom. 
The career of this man divides itself 
into two unequal parts. On his gradua- 
_ tion from Berkeley Divinity School, after 


So far, the best novels we have read this 


Worth Reading 


a theological education which was curi- 
ously inadequate even for those days, he 
became assistant minister of Calvary 
Chureh, Pittsburgh, Pa., eight years later 
succeeding to the rectorship of the same 
church. Dr. Hodges remained in Pitts- 
burgh for fourteen years, during which 
time he accomplished wonders. He soon 
became widely known as a skillful or- 
ganizer and efficient leader. As a church 
school worker he was far in advance of 
his times, being one of the pioneers in reli- 
gious education in his own communion. 
Glasses and clubs of all kinds were speedily 
organized, his church becoming a hive of 
manifold activities. With all this, he 
found time to interest himself in a variety 
of social and civic enterprises. Valiantly 
he fought for clean politics, making his 
yoice heard in outspoken protest against 
the ring then occupying the city hall. To 
his energy and initiative was due the es- 
tablishment of the first settlement west of 
the Alleghanies. One of his great public 
services was the organization of public 
musical festivals in a slum district, in co- 
operation with the local Roman Catholic 
vicar. Another was the unifying of the 
philanthropic agencies of all the churches 
into a single organization. And all this 
went on with no lessening of devotion to 
the work of his own parish. An incessant 
student, he preached and lectured and 
visited with unflagging energy. 

Then came the summons to succeed 
William Lawrence as dean of the Episcopal 
Theological School at Cambridge, Mass., 
and for a quarter of a century, Dr. Hodges 
made his power felt as an administrator 
and leader. Although the nature of his 
work had changed, he brought to it the 
same energy, broadmindedness, and social 
sympathy. Here again, not only in the 
school but in the life of Cambridge and 
of the chureh, he made his presence felt 
in the interests of human brotherhood and 
a Christianity as virile as it was liberal. 
At the same time, he found time to write 
and publish a long array of volumes, his- 
tories, biographies, Sunday-school lessons, 
lectures, and sermons. Through his efforts, 
St. John’s became one of the leading sem- 
inaries of the country; while his influence 
as a social leader and preacher grew to 
be nation-wide. F 

It is refreshing to read of a life so busy, 
so fruitful in good works. He believed 
that the Christian’s duty is to live in the 
world as naturally as Christ did, defining 
the ideals of his ministry as “to right the 
wrongs of the poor, to make the world a 
better place to live in by eonvincing others 
of the fatherhood of God and the brother- 


autumn have been Edna Ferber’s Show Boat, John 
Buchan’s The Dancing Floor, and our own Joseph Lincoln’s The Big Mogul. The first is memorable 
both for its vivid handling of an original theme, and its masterly portrayal of one character, 
Parthenia Ann, who is even better done than the mother in So Big. The second is a thriller 
The last is less a story than a psychological study, carried out with sympathy, insight, and con- 
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hood of man.” In these days, when much 
is heard about the waning prestige of the 
chureh, when many ministers are losing 
sight of the claims of social Christianity, 
desperately engaging in dogmatic debates 
and the struggle to emphasize shibboleths 
of this or that denominational definition, 
we commend to the clergy of all house- 
holds of faith this life-story of a man who, 
consistently and resolutely, put first things 
first, doing what he could to inspire men 
with the spirit, “without malice and with- 
out hypocrisy.” Would there were more 
like him! A.B. H. 


Whither the People Go 


Tum Housn or Gop. By Ernest H. Short. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

In this handsome and well-illustrated 
volume, the author has undertaken a gen- 
eral survey of the many and various types 
of edifice erected for the worship of the 
Deity, from the elementary structures of 
primitive men down to the Liverpool 
Cathedral, consecrated two years ago. 
There are chapters, or parts of chapters, 
on the temples of ancient Egypt, Baby- 
lonia, and Assyria; of the Jews; of the 
Greeks and Romans; of Central America ; 
of India, China, and Japan; and on the 
mosques of Islam. By far the larger part 
of the book, however, is devoted to the 
church architecture of Europe, especially 
to the development of the various forms 
of Gothic. The book is written sym- 
pathetically and contains a great deal of 
information. The author gives due con- 
sideration to the historical, cultural, and 
economic backgrounds out ‘of, which the 
various types of architecture developed, 
though in a rather sketchy fashion in the 
necessarily concise chapters dealing with 
the structures of the non-Christian reli- 
gions. The most valuable parts of the book 
are those dealing with French and English 
Gothic and with the church building of 
the Italian Renaissance. The connection 
of architecture with ritual and ceremonial 
is pointed out. “The purpose of a House 
of God is to allow of worship according to 
an established ritual, and this ritual is 
only another embodiment of thought and 
emotion, which the beholder may equally 
seek in art. The ritual and the building, 
in fact, express one and the same thing.” 
This point is well made. Many a modern 
architect could profit greatly by a better 
understanding of the type of worship to 
be conducted in the chureh edifice which 
he is called upon to design. One could 
wish that the author had gone into this 
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matter even more thoroughly. For ex- 
ample, the interior architecture of churches 
using the Greek rite cannot be well under- 
stood without a description of the rite it- 
self, accompanied by diagrams to illustrate 
why a particular architectural plan is al- 

- ways followed. ~ 
It is, perhaps, too much to expect that 
an enthusiast for Gothic should have any- 
thing to say for the modern types of 
church architecture, designed for services 
in which preaching plays a conspicuous 
part. A Gothic church is seldom well 
adapted to that end. The author has, in- 
deed, an interesting section on Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, but almost nothing about 
his successors in the so-called Georgian 
style, represented in this country chiefly 
by the New England meeting-house. But 
in modern Protestantism, the first con- 
sideration must be the housing of a con- 
gregation which desires to hear the 
preacher, and a chapter on that subject 
would have been a welcome addition to 
the book. Nevertheless, the book is valu- 
able for all interested in the historical de- 

velopment of church architecture. 
: H.W. F, 


Things They Pass Over 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE Master. By Her- 
bert R. Purinton and Sadie Brackett Costello. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

The professor of Riblical Literature in 
Bates College has collaborated with a 
church school teacher in this worthy book. 
It is. fitted for use in Bible classes by a 
series of questions and topics after each 
chapter. It has an index, and in its ap- 
pendices are gathered lists of books for 
further study and reading, and also lists 
of pictures by great artists to illustrate 
the life of Jesus. Professor Purinton has 
evidently been in Palestine, and uses his 
knowledge of the country effectively. The 
illustrations from literature and art are 
numerous, and well fitted to illuminate 
various aspects of the life of Jesus. The 
authors think that great artists have 
Moments of inspiration, and make real 
contributions to our understanding. The 
authors pass over the Virgin Birth in 
silence, and they spiritualize the Resur- 
rection. There is no hint of a substitution 

theory of the Atonement in their treatment 
of the Cross. The miracles are accepted 
in a measure, but the wonder miracles 
are passed by. Altogether, the book makes 
a favorable impression. We wonder if 
Jesus would have liked being called the 
“Master”; and we are reasonably certain 
that he would not have liked “kind of a 
“proven,” and orphan pronouns without 
antecedents ! E. F. 


California 


LESS THAN Kin. By Charles Caldwell Dobie. 
New York: The John Day Oo. $2.00. 
_ A California story of interest and con- 
siderable power. There is a good deal of 
it; a novel of more than four hundred 
pages is somewhat formidable. The critic 
Sees not a few passages which could be 
cut with advantage. With a little con- 
densation, it would gain unquestionably 
in power. But the reader who persists to 
the end will find himself possessed of an 
impression likely to go with him for some 
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time. Mr. Dobie’s theme is a social study 
of certain phases of San Francisco life, 
built up around a disreputable negress 
as its central figure. The character of 
Selina Parsons is pictured with vigor and 
insight. It runs true to form throughout. 
In his portrayal of her, the author reveals 
a deep understanding of the Afro-American 
nature. The personages surrounding her 
are equally lifelike, contrasted as they are. 
The situations that successively transpire 
also come about with convincing natural- 
ness, involving a number of descriptions 
which are exceedingly well done. But, 
taken as a whole, the story is an un- 
pleasant one, concerning itself as it does 
with the kindred themes of adultery and 
illegitimacy. Mr. Dobie keeps his moral 
values clear. He wastes no time in trying 
to make evil attractive. The wages of sin 
he paints in the dark colors they always 
involve. But why do it at all? Further- 
more, Less than Kin lacks plausibility in 
one detail. Its heroine grows up too 
quickly. Her transition from innocent 
girlhood to sophisticated womanhood is 
too sudden to carry conviction. Barring 
these two faults, the reader will find in 
this story a work of fiction decidedly out 
of the ordinary, original, imaginative, 
strong. If this is Mr. Dobie’s first novel, 
his writing shows abundant promise. He 
will bear watching. A, RB. H. 


A Profitable Church 


CHURCH ADMINISTRATION, A Survey or 
MODERN EXECUTIVE MeErHops. By Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Leach. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $2.00. 

If there are any executive methods to be 
used in church administration for which 
a good word can be said, not here 
scheduled by Mr. Leach, they are known 
only to a few who keep silent concerning 
them. The values and possible limitations 
or disabilities involved in each method 
are amply discussed. The writer does not 
pretend to tell anyone how a church must 
be run. Here are numerous devices that 
notable churches have employed with 
profit, and as a rule creditably. Since no 
two church fields are precisely alike, dog- 
matism would be out of the question. In 
the multitude of suggestions, every church 
should find something of value to promote 
its ministry as well as numerous hints 
that will save it from methods that have 
proved disastrous wherever tried. 

With all his careful exposition of ad- 
ministrative detail, the author never loses 
sight of the fact that after all the spirit 
counts for most. 

Ministers and parish executives will be 
glad to consult it when modifications of 
current procedure are up for consideration. 

WwW. F.G. 


Another Show Boat 


A Nover. By Maud 
York: The John .Day 


THE BLACK ANGELS. 
Hart Lovelace. New 
Company. $2.00. 

One encouraging sign of the literary 
times is the increasing tendency mani- 


fested by American novelists to find their. 


themes in the life of their own land, past 
and present. Of late years, there have 
been published an increasing number of 
stories dealing with one or another aspect 
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of life in various parts of the United 
States, at sundry periods of history. The 
example set by Mary Johnston, by Willa 
Cather in The Lost Lady, by Kathleen 
Norris in her Californian novels, and by 
Honore Willsie in We Must March, has 
been followed by a host of others, among 
which Edna Ferber’s Show Boat is the 
most recent and notable example. <A story 
of the same kind, though slighter in tex: 
ture, but disclosing honesty of purpose 
and genuine skill, is Maud Lovelace’s The 
Black Angels, the romance of a traveling 
concert troupe in the country districts of 
Minnesota, in the years immediately pre- 
ceding the Civil War and the decades fol- 
lowing. The theme is original, and is 
worked out with ample imagination. The 
story, as a whole, is well told. The reader 
has some difficulty in keeping the relation- 
ship of the various characters clearly in 
mind. The sequence of events is not al- 
ways carefully preserved. But as a pic- 
ture of the times, particularly of Ameri- 
can theatrical conditions long since van- 
ished, the book has real value. We confess 
to having read it with pleasure. 4. R. H. 


Buchan’s Latest 


THE DANCING Foor. By John Buchan. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 
What a delight John Buchan is! Surely, 
among all modern writers of fiction, none 
is a better story-teller than he. Green- 
mantle was a veritable masterpiece of its 
kind. The Three Hostages was almost as 
good. Last year, we found John Macnab 
a yarn to revel in. And now, in The 
Dancing Floor, he has written a thriller 
which measures well up to his earlier 
standards. Here is a romancer who, like 
Anthony Hope, has the skill to uncover the 
elements of adventure and daring buried 
under the humdrum surfaces of contem- 
porary life. This time, taking for his 
mise-en-scéne the establishment of an ex- 
otic English family on an Aigean island, 
with practiced hand he weaves a plot 
which for originality and exciting possi- 
bilities equals any of his previous 
romances. It is true, the first half of the 
story, the London portion of it, holds the 
reader’s attention in a grip of iron, arous- 
ing expectations which, in the latter por- 
tion, are not altogether satisfied. The 
climax, on the Island of Plakos, seems to 
us somewhat hurried over, not handled 
with equal care. Yet, notwithstanding this 
defect, The Dancing Floor is a novel of 
adventure rich in absorbing qualities and 
dramatic incidents. It deserves to find a 
place among the season’s “best sellers.” 
A.R. H. 


Tabloid Reviews 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. By William As- 
penwall Bradley. 

WILLIAM HICKLING Prescotr. By Harry 
Thurston Peck. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25 each. ‘ 

Two short biographies of leading Ameri- 
can writers first published twenty years 
ago, and now added to the new series of 
“English Men of Letters.” Both were 
eminently deserving of republication. As 
contributions to American literary biog- 
raphy, they have permanent value. ~ — 


Rosanne Opens Her Windows 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Part 1 


Suppose you ran up the steps and tried 
your front door and found it locked tight 
and a sign saying, “Keep out!” how would 
you feel? Or suppose you knew of an en- 
chanted garden to which you had a magic 
key. And, suddenly, like a thunderclap 
you lost your key, and were no longer 
allowed inside that lovely garden,—then 
how would you feel? 

And one more “‘suppose.’”’ Suppose you 
loved books better than anything else. 
You had no father or mother, no sister or 
brother, and your only friends were the 
dear, faithful storybook friends. Well, 
then, that being the case, suppose all at 
once you had dreadful headaches, and the 
words and figures blurred or did frivolous 
jigs right in class. Then your busy guar- 
dian, Aunt Lucia, sent you to an oculist 
who did disagreeable things to your eyes, 
and wound up by calmly and cooly issuing 
a decree like this: 

“Absolute rest for at least a month. No 
school, no close work. Bathe your eyes 
(Vl give you a prescription) twice a day, 
and stay out of doors all you can. Report 
to me—and we'll see.” 

Now can you share the horror, the utter 
panic that swept Rosanne Lory at this 
sentence pronounced on her out of a 
clear sky? « 

“But D-doctor!’ she stammered feebly 
out of sheer desperation, “Can’t I even 
read?” 

“Read!” echoed the Doctor scornfully, 
with an impatient twitch at his brown Van 
Dyke beard. ‘“That’s the trouble. You’ve 


been reading yourself blind. Bookworm, 


aren’t you?” His tone was so accusing 
that Rosanne squirmed, feeling almost like 
a lowly angleworm under his outraged 
glare. ‘ 

“Byestrain isn’t to be trifled with,” he 
went on judiciously. “I’m hoping a com- 
plete rest will bring about the improve- 
ment necessary without having to fit you 
for glasses. YOu have splendid eyes, but 
you have mistreated them absurdly. 
Now”— and swiftly he buried her under a 
flurry of “Do’s” and “Dont’s” that left 
Rosanne stunned and speechless. 

Glasses! Thirty—no, thirty-one endless 
days without her beloved books. Rosanne 
stumbled out of the busy building to the 
street car, blind indeed, with tears she 
tried vainly to check. She mustn’t howl in 

‘public like a baby. She must get back to 
the apartment to her own little room and 
think this out. She would not bother 
; it Mrs. Tripp who came every day 
to do the work. Not for worlds would she 
disturb Aunt Lucia, who did something in 


an office downtown and never had any time 
for her, and should never have taken the 
responsibility of her brother’s child any- 
way, people said. 

“Rosanne isn’t really a bother. She’s 
such a mouse,’ Rosanne had once heard 
Aunt Lucia tell a friend in another apart- 
ment. “Give her a book and she’s com- 
pletely lost to things outside.” 

So Rosanne had tried her best to be 
even more ‘‘mouse-ish”; and though some- 
thing inside her had hurt, and she felt 
hungry even though it was right after 
supper, she had sought comfort with the 
friends who were always waiting for her 
at the Gate to Storyland. 

Such a mixed company, yet what a joy- 
ous, lovable host it was that welcomed a 
lonely girl and drew her into one happy 
country after another, wherever she chose 
to wander! 

Sometimes Rosanne felt wistful, cheated, 
when other girls’ mothers drove to school 
for them on stormy days, or visited classes 
and told the teacher how pleased they were 
With daughter’s last report. Mothers al- 
ways looked proud and anxious and gave 
those final touches to a sash or a lock of 
hair before evening entertainments. 

After supper, Rosanne often dreamed 
how perfectly wonderful it would be to sit 
in the firelight with a mother who would 
ask you about your day, or sew on some- 
thing pretty for you; a father who would 
spin adventure tales or shelve dignity for 
jolly games. If only she had some one to 
tuck her in at night, or a sister to share 
her room and whisper or giggle over 
secrets after the light was out. 

It was at such times that Rosanne fled 
most thankfully to the Gate and ran in 
breathlessly to catch hands with Jo and 
Meg and Beth and Amy, and share their 
happy home life and gay times. There was 
always blithe Robin Hood with his bow and 
arrow, waiting to whisk her away to Sher- 
wood Forest; or if she’d rather, presto! 
she joined Robinson Crusoe on the island 
with his parrots and dogs. For an hour 
of nonsense and topsy-turviness, there was 
Alice beckoning her to Wonderland. In- 
dependent Peter Pan would wave invit- 
ingly from Never Never Land, where 
Rosanne could stop with Wendy in the 
tree house. 

Oh, there was no end to the charming, 
delightful friends who are to be found be- 
tween the covers of a book! For, as 
Rosanne once gravely told the librarian, 
“Isn’t it splendid there are always new 
books being made?” 

Sweet, motherless Bluebonnet of Texas; 


dear, lovable Anne of Green Gables,— 
Rosanne followed these girl comrades 
from book to book. And there were many 
more who lived on her bookshelves or were 
to be found through the Open Sesame of 


. & mere library card. 


But however we sidestep, we can’t get 
away from Rosanne’s poor sick eyes and 
that oculist’s stern decree. No reading for 
at least a month! Now she was back in 
her little room with the sunshine-yellow 
walls and the ivory furniture. All about 
her were books, and Rosanne shrank as 
her tired blinky eyes fell on their dear, 
familiar backs. She flung herself down 
by the windowseat and got rid of those 
hard lumps that cluttered up her throat. 
But it didn’t help stinging hot lids one bit, 
and Rosanne wisely resolved not to do 
that again., if she could help it. 

She bathed her. eyes and sorrowfully 
faced the clamorous question that throbbed 
in her brain like something determined to 
get out in the open: What can I do? 
What can I do? She wandered listlessly 
into the pretty living room and put a 
record on the victrola. 

Plump, apple-cheeked Mrs. Tripp poked 
an amazed head in at the swinging door. 
Who could be playing that lively tune, 
and Miss Lucia not due till six? That 
child, Rosanne, always had her nose in a 
book. But Rosanne, hungry for any crumb 
of sympathy, explained in a little rush. 


“Well, the land! Ain’t that a pity, 
though? And having to miss school and 
all.” Mrs. Tripp made a sorry ‘“clk-k” 


with her tongue. 

“And I don’t know what I can do with 
myself,” confided Rosanne miserably. 
“When I can’t read, there simply isn’t a 
thing to do. And when it comes to weeks 


Frost 


The sun is but a blur of light, 

The sky in ashy gray is lost ; 

But all the forest trees are bright, 

Brushed by the pinions of the Frost. 
—Alice Cary. 


Sentence Sermon 


Who knoweth not in all these that 
the hand of the Lord hath wrought 
this ?—Job. wii. 9. : 


of it’— Her voice teetered. It wouldn't 
balance. 
“Laws, now,” Mrs. Tripp rested one 


pudgy hand on her hip. “If it was my 


girl Polly, ’twouldn’t worry her none. 
’Course, Polly ain’t to say crazy over 
learnin’ like you seem. Books ain’t her 
hobby.” 


‘What would your girl Polly do?” Ros- 
anne was curious, half-hopeful. 

“Why, just skitter round visitin’ folks! 
All the neighbors from old Miss De 
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Lano in her wheelchair to the seventh 
little Murphy cuttin’ his teeth—all would 
love to have her!’ nodded Mrs. Tripp 
triumphantly, 

“Oh!” Rosanne said blankly. “I see.” 
But she didn’t—yet. Neighbors. Some- 
thing she had read about and vaguely 
longed for, like her own family. Some- 
thing other people had. Neighbors! The 
word was like a gap in a wall through 
which Rosanne peeked into a strange but 
alluring park. 

“But I haven’t any neighbors, Mus. 
Tripp,” she said in a small voice and an 
expression that inquired, “Have you any- 
thing else to suggest?” 

“Pshaw! there’s 
everywheres!” Mrs. 
speck of dust off the dining table. ‘You 
just never looked for ’em, I reckon.’’ She 
lifted her nose suspiciously and sniffed 
before rolling out into the kitchen whither 
Rosanne followed irresistibly. Somehow 
she could not let anything so solid and 
cheerful as Mrs. Tripp get away right now. 
It was like being dumped out of a boat 
and snatching at the only life preserver. 
And she had never paid much attention to 
Mrs. Tripp before! 

“Anybody ever show you about cooking? 
Hardly likely, though, and you an orphan.” 
Mrs. Tripp whisked a. flaky, perfect pie 
from the oven and popped a pan of rolls in. 

Polly remained mutely watching. 

“Now my girl Polly is real tickled when 
I let her fool with a piece of dough.” 

Rosanne’s tired eyes almost sparkled. 
“T’d love to make something,” she con- 
fessed shyly. “And surprise Aunt Lucia.” 

“Cinnamon rolls. That’s the ticket,” 
Mrs. Tripp nodded confidently. ‘TI’ll show 
you how to shape ’em, and there’s sugar 
and cinnamon in this shaker.” 

It was the shortest hour a clock ever 
got off its hands. Aunt Lucia, coming in 


always neighbors 


tired after a trying afternoon, remem-. 


bered with a sigh what the oculist had 
told her over the telephone. 

“What shall I do with Rosanne?” she 
was puzzling as she entered the hall. 
Then she heard gurgles of young laughter, 
a voice she had never heard before— 
“Now, Mrs. Tripp, is the knife on the right 
side at last? After this I’ll set the table 
every evening.” 

The little cinnamon rolls were as crisp 
and appetizing as any well-raised rolls 
should be, and Aunt Lucia was so sur- 
prised to hear Rosanne had done most of 
it! And so relieved that the child was 
not woeful and wan as her aunt had ex- 
pected. She kept glancing at her niece 
now and then in a puzzled way. At last, 
as they finished dessert, Aunt Lucia re- 
marked casually, “Mrs. Carey in Apart- 
ment 3 is going with me to hear Jeritza 
to-night. If you’d care to, Rosanne, I'll 
ask Kathleen to come and stay with you 
till bedtime. Kathy likes to play checkers ; 
and I believe there are other games tucked 
away in that hall chest.” 

Inyoluntarily, Rosanne’s tired blue eyes 
met Mrs. Tripp's round, beady, black ones. 
“There now! You see there’s a neighbor 
you’ve had right along, only you didn’t 
know it,” said black eyes cheerfully. 

Rosanne had passed a dainty little girl 
with brown curls and such pretty clothes 
on the steps now and then, but had been 


Tripp just flicked a A 
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too shy to do more than return the friendly 
brief greeting. Kathleen attended a pri- 
vate school, and usually spent the week- 
ends with a grandmother across the city. 
So she had never made friends with the 
timid, fair girl upstairs, who, in Kathleen’s 
honest opinion, “didn’t know how to play.” 

But Rosanne began to learn that very 
evening. 

[All rights reserved] 
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Naturally 
MARJORIE DILLON 
The corn-shocks rise like wigwams; 
But though it doesn’t daze me, 
This queer pueblo in our field, 
I own it does a-maize me! 


Nip and Tuck 
MARGARET HILL ~ 


Nip and Tuck live in a pink house on 
the top shelf of the kitchen cabinet. Each 
has a separate door in the pink house; and 
when a cloudy day dawns, Barbara Hollis, 
the little eight-year-old daughter of the 
house, scampers for the kitchen before 
going to school, and looks anxiously to 
see whether Nip or Tuck is outside the 
door. 

“Ho! Nip’s out!” she sings, blowing a 
kiss to the pink house on the shelf. ‘No 
raincoat to bother with to-day! Never 
mind what your paper says about the 
weather, Daddy! Nip’s out, and she’s 
never wrong.” : 

Or, on another cloudy morning, Bar- 
bara, skipping to the kitchen,’ says: 
“Bother! I didn't think it would rain, 
with the sun ’most coming out, did you, 
Mother? But Tuck’s outside his door, so 
it’s raincoat and rubbers for me. Never 
mind what your paper says, Daddy, 
‘cause sometimes your paper is wrong— 
you say that your own self. Tuck’s out, 
and he’s always right. You back inside 
your door, and let Nip out by noon, Mr. 
Tuck, if you possibly can, ’cause I want 
to go to the woods to gather horse 
chestnuts.” 

“Funny how they always are rigiit,” 
mused Mother amusedly, watching Tuck 
back slowly inside his door on the very 
morning Barbara had begged him to. And 
as he backed in, Nip slowly came out, till 
by noon a radiant Barbara blew a kiss 
again at the pink house. ‘For you, this 
time, Tuck!” she sang. “Don’t get many 
kisses from me, do you? But you did let 
Nip out, just so I could go horse-chestnut- 
ting, didn’t you?’ 

Nip and Tuck had come, in their pink 
house, to live in Barbara’s house when 
Barbara was only four—came from an old 
house in the country, with many other 
things of bygone days. 

Barbara, her small fingers busy helping 
to unpack the treasures, had instantly 
claimed the pink house with gurgles of 
pleasure. ‘Mine dolly!” she had said, 
pointing to Nip, and again “Mine ‘aolly 1} 
pointing to Tuck. 

Nor, for a long time, could she poseinly 
understand why Daddy had taken it 
quickly out of her hands and put it on the 
very highest shelf of the kitchen cabinet. 
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“For Barbara to look at,” he had said; 
and little did he dream of the amount of — 
looking Barbara did, nor the amount of 
longing that filled her small heart. Didn’t 
she have many dollies, all given to her by 
Daddy and Mother to play with? Did 
anyone play with the dollies in the pink 
house? No. Dollies like to be played 
with. Why must dollies live high on a 
shelf? Thus ran little Barbara’s thoughts. 

All to herself she wondered what the 
dollies’ names were, and then, one day, 
unexpectedly she found out. 

“Wonder if that thing really -works?” 
Daddy had said, coming into the kitchen 
one dubious morning after breakfast. 

And Mother, looking at the pink house 
and pointing first to the lady doll and 


' then to the gentleman doll, had laughed 


and said, “It’s nip and tuck.” 

“Neither one dares risk telling what 
the weather’ll be,” Daddy had laughed. 

“Nip and Tuck!” thought Barbara. | 
“What jolly names for dolls! Why hadu't 
she thought of those very names for some 
of her own children-dolls? Nip was a 
funny name for a lady doll, but if Mother 
called her Nip, it must be all right.” 

It was some time after that, even, that 
Barbara learned to tell the weather by 
Nip and Tuck. But, following at Daddy’s 
heels, as he often consulted them out of 
amusement, she grew to know that on 
sunny mornings the lady doll stood well 
outside her little door, and that on rainy 
mornings, Tuck was as sure to stand out- 
side his door, while the little lady with- 
drew to the shelter of the pink house. 
So it wasn’t long till Barbara, trotting 
to. the kitchen in the morning, would shout 
gleefully, “It’s a Nip day!’ Or, if clouds 
hid the sun and if Tuck stood outside his 
door, Barbara would hunt up Daddy’s 
umbrella and insist upon his taking it, 
no matter what a mere newspaper said. 

“Funny thing, way old Tuck always is 
right,’ Daddy would say, coming home 
in the downpour Tuck had predicted. 
“Certainly has been a Tuck day.” 

Like many other household words, 
neither Mother nor Daddy thought to ask 
Barbara for’ a long time why she had 
chosen Nip and Tuck for names for the 
two dependable little people of the pink 


house. 


“Why, Mother said those were their 
names,” said Barbara, surprised. “I 
thought Nip was a funny name for a lady, 
but Nip and Tuck sound so jolly together.” 

“I named them?” said Mother, equally 
surprised. “I could never have thought 
of such jolly names for them. It’s you, 
Barbara, who has alwes. ealled them 
Nip and Tuck.” 

“Most the first morning after they 
came,” insisted Barbara. “And Daddy 
came into the kitchen and you pointed at 
them and said, ‘Nip and Tuck.’ ” 

How Mother and Daddy laughed! “The 
weather hadn’t decided what it would do, 
so neither doll was out,” said Daddy. “It 
was Mother’s way of saying each one had 
as good a chance of getting outside his — 
door as the other. But no names could be’ 
better; and it’s a ‘Nip day’ and a ‘Tuck 
day’ for keeps in this household, no matter 
how other households: speak of — 


days!” 
[All rights reserved] ‘ea aii 
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Good Saint Francis 


CHARLES E. PARK 


HE FACTS of his life may be ex- 
panded into volumes—they may also 

be condensed into a single paragraph. 
He was born in 1182. His father was a 
rich cloth merchant. His youth and early 
manhood were given over to the pursuit 
of pleasure. Up to the age of twenty he 
seems to have thought of little except 
song and gayety and the lavish expendi- 
ture of money. He had, however, the 
saving grace of delicacy—he was delicate 

in face, in form, in nature and spirit. 
He possessed that unusual sensitiveness 
of perception and imagination which 
makes people mystics, and he was also 
blessed with an incorrigible friendliness. 
Needless to say, he was a leader among 
his gay companions, who admired him for 
his musical accomplishments, his gen- 
erosity, and the knowledge of the world 
which he had gained by traveling with 
his merchant father. This life of gayety 
was cut short by a long and serious ill- 
ness, which gave opportunity for a very 
searching self-examination. He discovered 
that his life of pleasure left nothing but 

a taste of ashes in his mouth. It was 
not giving him what his soul really 
eraved. These reflections culminated in 

a vision in which Christ appeared to him 
with an invitation so irresistible, with a 
winsomeness so alluring, that upon his re- 
covery he was a changed man. He broke 
away from his former companions. Christ 
was now his only friend, and to be with 
Christ, and to live as Christ had lived, 
and to do what Christ did, his only pas- 
sion. He surrendered all claim upon his 
indignant father, avowing that henceforth 
he would say only Our Father who art 
in Heaven; he broke every former tie with 
family and friends; he espoused his Lady 
Poverty and went forth into the world 
barefoot, penniless, and alone, but with 
an exultation at his heart that broke 
forth into constant song and laughter. 
The next twenty years constitute an as- 
tonishing story. Francis tried with lit- 
eral consistency to follow in the footsteps 

of Christ. He nursed the sick, he cheered 
the sorrowing, he bathed the lepers, he 
preached to the poor. He brought song 
and laughter and friendship into dark and 
hopeless lives. He had no physical cares, 
and accepted no payment save a little 
food to keep soul and body together. He 
was the humblest of the humble, the most 
self-reproachful of the penitent. He was 

a friend to all creation. He shouted joy- 
ous greetings to his brother the sun and 
his sister the moon. He loved the grasses 

| and flowers. He preached to the birds 
and fishes. He tamed the beasts of the 
field. No one could long resist the con- 
tagion of his happiness or the appeal of 
_his friendliness. Little by little followers 
joined him—men of different stations who 
Were anxious to, renounce all hope of 
worldly gain if only they might be with 
him and share his strange happiness. 
‘These followers he organized, with the 
; n of the Pope, as a brotherhood, 
a set of simple rules, whose object 


was to serve mankind very much like 
the original apostles in Galilee—by preach- 
ing and helpfulness. And so was born the 
great order of Franciscan Friars. So long 
as the brotherhood was small, Francis 
held it well in hand. He imparted to them 
his own joy in the fellowship of Christ, 
his own love of poverty, his own passion 
of service. The order was known as the 
“Order of the Brothers Minor.” The nick- 
uname they themselves loved was ‘God’s 
Little Clowns.” As the order increased in 
numbers, it got out of hand. The last 
years of Francis’ life were saddened by 
the tendency to depart from the unworldly 
standards of perfect poverty and sim- 
plicity and to compromise with the world 
in owning property and employing the 
world’s own methods of craft and politics 
and suspicion in dealing with others. He 
crept back to Assisi to die at the age of 
forty-four, a rather disappointed man. 
As he breathed his last, a great flock of 
larks alighted on the ridgepole of the 
house and burst into a torrent of song. 
It was a fitting accompaniment to the 
passing of a brave, simple, devoted, and 
jubilant soul. 

As we look back on his life, we see a 
lot that is fantastic and nonsensical, but 


-among it all we see the one great signifi- 


eance that stands forth in eternal majesty. 
Religion is like an ellipse that is drawn 
about two focal points. One focus is the 
fear of God, the other is the love of God. 
Most of us derive our motive force from 
the fear of God—the fear of his world— 
the fear and suspicion of our fellow men. 
Christ derived his motive force from the 
love of God, the love of his world, the 
love and trust and essential brotherhood 
of his fellow men. In that one great 
essential Francis had thoroughly captured 
the spirit of Christ. Perfect love had 
east out fear. He had transferred his en- 
tire allegiance from the focal point of 
fear to the focal point of love. His whole 
life was animated, not by fear of the con- 
sequences, but by love of the great Giver 
and Governor of life, by desire to do His 
will and serve His purpose. And any 
man who has had the courage to make 
that transfer of allegiance from fear to 
love, and to live in consistent fidelity to 
that motive force of love, has an undying 
significance for all Christians no matter 
how long ago he died. For that is pre- 
cisely what Christianity means. That is 
the everlasting Christian hope and objec- 
tive. That is the timeless element in 
Christianity—the one thing that it is al- 
ways trying to do in every age and place: 
transfer the entire fabric of our civiliza- 
tion from the old foundation of fear on 
to the new foundation of love. It is a 
long, slow, laborious process, and the one 
thing that helps the process most is to 
have individual Christians, individual men 
and women like St. Francis of Assisi and 
Lady Clare, make that transfer in the 
terms of their own personal living. Chris- 
tianity is nothing but the sum total of 
individual Christians. If we want our 
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Christian house to be moved from the old 
foundation of fear on to the new founda- 
tion of love, the best way to help is to 
pack up our belongings and make that 
move ourselves. 


Ordination, Installation 
of Mr. Walker at Hollis 


Kenneth C. Walker, graduate of this 
year’s class of the Meadville Theological 
School, was ordained to the Unitarian 
ministry and installed as minister of the 
Liberal Community Church of Hollis, L.I., 
at an evening service, October 3. This is 
the church planted by the pioneer work 
of Miss Mary Lawrance and later min- 
istered to by her father, Dr. William I. 
Lawrance. 

The service began with the public dec- 
laration of the action of the ordaining 
council by Thomas G. Sweet. Dr. Minot 
Simons read the Scripture lesson and 
offered prayer. Dr. John H. Lathrop 
preached the sermon. 

Contrary to the views: held by many 
laymen and preachers, Dr. Lathrop stated 
that he believed there never was a time 
when preaching was needed more. Cer- 
tain types of preaching may have fallen 
into disrepute, but preaching that came 
from the heart of the preacher, that was 
ealled forth by his experience in the liv- 
ing world of reality and was animated by 
a well-disciplined imagination, was the 
need of the hour. 

Dr. Lawrance gave the prayer of or- 
dination. Dr. Lathrop extended the right 
hand of fellowship. Adolph F. Bruenner, 
president of the Board of Trustees, led 
in the act of installation. 

The charges were given, first, to the 
minister by Rey. Edwin Fairley, the neigh- 
boring minister at Flushing, then to the 
people by their retiring minister, Dr. 
Lawrance. The welcome to Hollis was 
extended by Rey. Frederic Todd Steele, 
the Presbyterian minister of Hollis. ‘The 
welcome from the American Unitarian 
Association came from Mrs. John B. Nash, 
and from the Metropolitan Conference by 
Charles Bolte. The benediction given ny 
the new minister of the church completed 
the service. 

Mr. Walker was married in late 
September to Miss Anna Moseley Hooke 
of Winchester, Mass., at the home of tlie 
bride’s parents. 


Mrs. Budlong Opens Exhibit 


Tor the past four years, the New York 
League of Unitarian Women has con- 
ducted a booth for the distribution of 
Unitarian literature at the annual exhibit 
in New York City of the activities of 
business and professional women. ‘This 
year, Rev. Minna C. Budlong, field sec- 
retary of the General Alliance, gave the 
invocation with which the exhibit was 
opened on September 26, probably the 
first time that this service has been per- 
formed by a woman minister. Mrs. Bud- 
long had charge of the League’s booth, 
and later spent a week with the Unitarian 
exhibit at the Sesquicentennial at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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Need Zeal With This Freedom, 


Says South Middlesex Speaker 


“What You Can and Should Do for 
Your Minister and Parish’ was the ques- 
tion that engaged the delegates to the 
South Middlesex Conference, meeting in 
Wayland, Mass., October 10. Rev. Earl 
©. Davis, of Concord, N.H., spoke from 
“The Minister’s Point of View.” He 
said the churches to-day are facing a 
eritical issue. The search for truth and 
the translation of it into moral and spirit- 
ual realities is the aim of the church as 
Unitarians understand it. This is their 
distinguishing characteristic. This is 
what makes it worth while to support and 
defend a Unitarian church. It has sought 
adherents by persuading rather than by 
compelling, and some people think this 
method is not adequate. ‘There is a 
tendency among majorities to force their 
standards on minorities, Mr. Davis con- 
tinued. America faces a loss of academic 
freedom. The Unitarian church, in such 
a crisis, is the most important thing on 
the horizon to-day. As practical points, 
Mr. Davis suggested: (1) The laymen 
should take the ministers more into their 
daily lives. (2) There is need of a more 
informed laity in matters of religion. (3) 
There is a distinctive need for a free 
church, and it is the laymen’s responsibil- 
ity to maintain it. (4) People should 
support their minister so that he may be 
a free and independent individual in the 
community. 

William R. Greeley of Lexington, Mass., 
spoke from “The Layman’s Point of 
View.” The minister should be a moral 
and spiritual leader, he said. Laymen 
should realize there is food for them in 
the morning service of worship. There 
should be in the church a zealous nucleus 
who find pleasure in worship, and who 
believe in what they are doing. The only 
thing that justifies the existence of the 
chureh is attendance at the service of 
worship. Social life is amply provided 
elsewhere. Do not, he counseled, try to 
drag people into the church. Form a liv- 
ing, vital core of enthusiasm in the parish. 
The Christian world holds Unitarians in 
derision because they do not attend church. 
They have freedom, but not enough zeal. 
They must give more heed to the young 
people. They should watch their work at 
the Isles of Shoals. The deeper things of 
life come to the surface there. Unitarians 
must be young in their attitude toward 
the church. The discussion was‘ partici- 
pated in by Dr. Frederic Gill of Arling- 
ton, Mass., Rev. Henry W. Foote of Bel- 
mont, Mass., and Rey. William A. Wood 
of Sudbury, Mass. 

- The evening session opened with a de- 
votional service conducted by Rev. E. M. 
Slocombe of Lexington. Rey. L. T. Pen- 
nington of Lincoln, Mass., gave an address 
on the general subject of the Conference. 
He said the church is intended to serve 
the public welfare. If it fails to do this, 
it should cease. The welfare of society 
depends on religious people keeping the 
fabric of ideals unbroken. They can lead 
men to self-discipline by awakening the 
heart. Religion is the highest education. 
The only hope of the state to-day is in 
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education, for the people are the state. 
And religion is education. Religion is a 
solitary experience, but the church is an 
attempt to socialize it. The service of 
worship and chureh schools are the cen- 
‘tral functions of the church. These 
should be guarded jealously. Training in 
the practice of worship is necessary in 
church schools. Unitarian worship ap- 
peals to the intellect, but not to the 
emotions. It should appeal to both. 
A. W. B. 


Old South Forum Speakers 


Margaret Bondfield, M.P.; Count Ilya 
Tolstoy ; Prof. George P. Baker; Miss Tony 
Sender, member of the German Reichstag ; 
Henry Morgenthau; President Arthur HE. 
Morgan of Antioch College, and Harry A. 
Franck are among the twenty lecturers 
announced by the Old South Forum for 
its eleventh season, which begins Sunday 
afternoon, November 7, in Boston, Mass. 

Peculiar interest attaches to the opening 
speaker of the season, Mrs. Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt, Assistant Attorney General 
of the United States, who, at the very heat 
of election interest in the possible modifi- 
cation of the Volstead Act, comes to speak 
at the Meeting-House on “What Price 
Prohibition?’ Miss Sender, on November 
14, will discuss “Germany as a Republic,” 
and Mr. Morgenthau on the following 
Sunday will consider “The Greek Refugee 
Problem.” 

Courtenay Crocker, former adviser to 
the King of Siam, and long identified with 
the Old South Meeting-House Forum, 
speaks November 28 on ‘‘Why Siam Seeks 
American Advice in Her Foreign Affairs” ; 
Judge James Morton Madison, Jr., Decem- 
ber 5, on “Making Justice Work’; Harry 
A. Franck, December 12, on “An American 
Looks at China.” 


Dedicate Their Home 


The excellent custom of dedicating a 
new home was observed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Roy M. Cushman of the Melrose, Mass., 
Unitarian Church on September 12. Their 
immediate neighbors were asked in, and 
a simple ceremony was carried out to 
emphasize, as Mr. Cushman told them, 
the sacred nature of the home and its 
importance in the social life of to-day. 
He asked the minister, Rev. Henry T. 
Secrist, to take part, and the latter read 
some original verses on “House and 
The main feature was the cere- 
monial lighting of the fire in the fireplace 
of the living room. Mrs. Cushman handed 
a torch to the children, Jane and Nancy, 


-and they handed it to Mr. Cushman, who 


lighted the fire. When it was burning 
well, Mr. Secrist read Van Dyke’s “Hearth- 
side” and other appropriate selections. The 
children then gathered about the fire and 
sang, “O God, we thank Thee for our 
home.” : 


CLEVELAND, OHt0.—A member of the 
First Unitarian Chureh, who wishes. to 
remain anonymous, has given a fund that 
makes it possible for the sermons of Rev. 
Dilworth Lupton to be printed for free 
distribution. : 
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Mr. Shaller is Ordained! 
Installed at Stow, Mass. 


Alva John Shaller, B.A., University of 
Texas, student at the Theological School 
in Harvard University, was installed and 
ordained at the historic First Parish 
Church in Stow, Mass., on Sunday, Octo- 
ber 17. The service was in charge of the 
North Middlesex Conference, represented 
by its president, Thomas H. Elliott. Dr. 
Paul Revere Frothingham, minister of Ar- 


lington Street Church, Boston, Mass., gave. 


the sermon, in which he emphasized “right 
direction” rather than speed or increasing 
activity. Humanity, aspiration, and faith 
in their largest and broadest sense, were 
given as the “best things to covet.” Dr. 
Johannes A. ©. Fagginger Auer, minister 


of the First Parish Church, Concord,- 


Mass., gave the prayer of ordination, right 
hand of fellowship, and charge to the 
minister and congregation. Thomas H. 
Elliott gave the welcome to the conference. 
Rey. J. Sidney Moulton, pastor emeritus 
of the Stow First Parish Church, gaye the 
invocation, followed by Scripture reading 
by Mr. Elliott. John H. Wetherbee, chair- 
man of the board of trustees, gave the 
invitation from the congregation, and con- 
ducted the installation service for the con- 
gregation and minister-elect. The Stow 
church was founded in 1685. 


New Educational Features 


One new bulletin has just been issued 
in the Religious Education Series, and a 
new pamphlet descriptive of the sets of 
slides offered by the Department will 
soon be available. The new volume of 
the Beacon has started, and Mr. Sharp is 
personally contributing a special column. 
A series of letters to parents of children 
of Sunday-schools has been edited by Mr. 
Fairley, and in these letters the authors 
of the books of the Beacon Course describe 
the purposes and methods of the books. 
Mr. Sharp is developing close co-operation 
with the Young People’s Religious Union, 
and under his leadership a Young People’s 


Rally for Greater Boston was held at the’ . 


First Church on Sunday evening, Septem-_ 


ber 26, with an attendance of over five 
hundred boys and girls. Mr. Sharp will 
hold an institute of religious education at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, October 24 and 25, 


Mr. Call Conducts Mission 


Rev. Lon R. Call, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Louisville, Ky., con- 
ducted the services and preached the ser- 
mons for a mission of liberal religion held 
during the week of October 21-28 at the 
Universalist Church in Beulah, Ky., a 
rural church near Dawson Springs. When 
Mr. Call was invited to conduct these sery- 
ices, the board of trustees of the Louis- 
ville church authorized him to accept the 


invitation, since this project was in keep- . 
ing with the missionary policy of the 


church. Mr. Call was accompanied on the 
trip by Mrs. Call and their daughter 


Marjorie. Mr. Call also addressed the 
Kentucky Universalist Convention at 
Crofton, October 8. pris 

’ ‘ vow 
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Church That Helped to Found a Town 


Service commemorates Medfield’s 275th Anniversary 


‘HE First Parish Church in Medfield, 
established with the Town in 1651, was 
the scene on Sunday afternoon, October 
24, of a notable gathering, celebrating the 
275th anniversary of Medfield. In spite of 
heavy rain, there were many out-of-town 
visitors. The Medfield Federation of 
Churches, which had voted to support the 
First Parish in this undertaking, made an 
excellent showing, the ministers all tak- 
ing part in the program, and a good pro- 
portion of members from the other 
churches appearing in the pews. Three 
hundred people in all were present. 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, as president of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches, 
and also as head of the Unitarian fellow- 
ship, gave the address of the day. Noth- 
ing could have been more appropriate to 
the time and occasion than his message 
concerning the “river which makes glad 
the city of God,’’—religion as a continuous 
life-giving stream, blessing mankind with 
refreshment, inspiration, power, and peace, 
and flowing through the history of a com- 
munity. It may have many sources, and 
as it flows, it may be at times divided or 
turbulent, but it moves ever on toward 

the open sea. It needs the confining 

~ banks of church. organization to give it 
direction and power, in order that abstract 
idealism may be transformed into service. 
Like a river it is constantly renewed, and 
yet is the most permanent feature of the 
landseape through which it flows. 

Beautiful organ music was rendered at 
this service by Mrs. Daniel Hamant, who 
is also president of the Women’s Alliance 
Branch. Winfield Lapworth sang “Open 
the Gates of the Temple,” and “We gather 

_ together to ask the Lord’s blessing.” . Rev. 
Harold L. Pickett and Rey. Anita T. 

Pickett, joint ministers of the church and 
also of the First Parish in Walpole, Mass., 
conducted the opening service and respon- 
sive reading. Rey. Philip Baird of the 
Episcopal Church read the Scripture; Rev. 
Jason G. Miller of the Second Congrega- 
tional Church offered prayer; and L. 
Morse Merritt, who is supplying the Bap- 
tist pulpit, pronounced the benediction. 
The Board of Selectmen were present in 
honor of the occasion. 

Deacon Alden Wheeler, clerk of the 
parish, Harry Young, chairman of the 
Parish Committee, Orion Wight, treasurer 
of the church, Deacon George Allen, and 
Collector Charles Allen acted as a recep- 
tion committee. After the service a col- 
lation was served in the newly decorated 
vestry by members of the Women’s 
Alliance. 

Old church record books and other relics 
of early days were on exhibition. The 
records include a letter written by the first 

_ minister of the church, John Wilson, Jr., 
in 1687, setting forth the terms of his settle- 
ment as “pastor of the Church in Med- 
field in ye County of Suffolk in his Maj- 
esty’s Terretory & Dominion of New Eng- 
land” in 1651. These arrangements had 
- been made with the Selectmen, and in this 
letter he agrees to remit and release vari- 
ous amounts due to his account because 


" 
i 


“in the time of the late wars [i.e., with 
King Philip], several persons sustaining 
great losses in their estates were thoroly 
disabled to pay their particular summes, 
rates and proportions.” The Selectmen 
were charged, during vacancies, to fill the 
pulpit until a town meeting should be 
held, so closely were the town and church 
united in those days. : 


It was protest against being obliged to. 


support the parish minister, rather than 
doctrinal difference, which led to the for- 
mation of the Baptist Church, which has 
just been celebrating its sesquicentennial. 
In 1827, toward the close of the ministry 
of Dr. Daniel Saunders, eleven members of 
the First Church petitioned for dismissal 
in order to form a new chureh “more 
for their edification and comfort” ; adding, 
“tho the Denomination, the Articles of 
Faith, and Covenant of this Church re- 
main unchanged, yet, we think, there is a 
great change in the Preaching and re- 
ligious influence exerted among us; that 
the preaching is not of that Evangelical 
stampt, & does not exhibit that spirit and 
power of the Gospel, which is calculated 
to produce the conversion of sinners and 
the edification of saints; which is of in- 
finite importance, we have an increasing 
and painful conviction: and so far as our 
information extends, our Pastor is. con- 
sidered by many of the Orthodox Clergy 
and churches in this vicinity as unfriendly 
to their sentiments, and in heart at least, 
with the Unitarian sect.” 

That the great majority of the mem- 
bers were “in heart Unitarians” appears 
in the record of the next two years. The 
Second Congregational Church was _ or- 
ganized, and some thirty dismissed to 
join it. In 1830, at the beginning of the 
ministry of Rev. James A. Kendall, the 
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Covenant was simplified and given a 
liberal form. 

Considering the painful differences 
which separated the Christian people of 
the town in those days, it was specially 
gratifying to have all the Protestant 
churches, including the more recently or- 
ganized Episcopal Church, take active 
part in this service of commemoration. 
Largely through the influence of the late 
Manly B. Townsend, these churches were 
organized two years ago into a Federa- 
tion, which carries on monthly union sery- 
ices and a large Vacation Bible School. 

Lowell Mason and George H. Ellis were 
sons of the First Church, as also was 
Edward E. Allen, head of the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind and founder of 
the Allen School for Girls in Watertown, 
Mass. Of the old families in Medfield, 
the Allens, Wights, and Hamants of the 
tenth generation from the founding of the 
fown still reside in the original home- 
steads. An ToP. 


Appreciating a Bequest 


A bequest of the late Edward B. Shead 
of $1,000 to the First Unitarian Church 
in Seattle, Wash., in memory ‘of Dr. 
Edward Wadsworth Shead, proved a ma- 
terial aid in the financing of the church's 
activities during the past year. A re- 
cent meeting of the church thus went on 
record: 

Be it Resolved, That, we, as members 
of the First Unitarian Church of Seattle, 
in meeting assembled, do hereby express 
our heartfelt appreciation of the said be- 
quest and hereby commemorate and en- 
shrine in our hearts the memory of Dr. 
Edward Wadsworth Shead, a former ac- 
tive and valued member of this organiza- 
tion. .May the thought back of this be- 
quest be an inspiration for others to fol- 
low in striving to place this church on a 
firm and enduring foundation in our 
community. 


UNITARIAN CHURCH AND PARSONAGE, MEDFIELD, MASS. 
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A Church Fathered by Bishop Ferencz 


Budapest Unitarianism celebrates its half-century 


UST as, in America, Unitarianism had 
its home largely in New England for 
many years, so, in Hungary, the liberal 
faith remained within the Transylvanian 
Alps. But in 1876 immigrants from 
Transylvania, holding various civic offices 
in the Hungarian capital and its vicinity, 
organized the first Unitarian Church in 
Budapest. The fiftieth anniversary of 
this event was fittingly celebrated in 
Budapest on the evening of September 25. 
After the organ prelude, the celebration 
service in the church was opened by Dr. 
Gabriel Csiki, pastor of the Mission House 
in Budapest, who read from the Scrip- 
tures and offered prayer. Dr. Sigismund 
Gothard extended a warm welcome to the 
delegates and congregation that filled the 
church to its capacity. The events of the 
half-century of the church’s growth were 
reviewed by the beloved pastor of the 
church, Suffragan Bishop Nicholas Jozan. 
Messages of congratulation were read 
from the governor of the country and also 
from Bishop Joseph Ferenez of Kolozsvar, 
Transylvania. Letters were read convey- 
ing the good wishes of the American Uni- 
tarian Association and the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. Delegates 
from the Hungarian Government, the Min- 
istry of Public Education, and various 
churches in the city—Roman Catholic, 
Reformed, Lutheran, Greek Orthodox, and 
Jewish—brought warm greetings, showing 
by their presence their wishes for good 
will and understanding among these 
churches. 3 
Dr. and Mrs. William H. Drummond of 


He Followed His Usual Custom 


On October 31, 1909, William Howard 
Taft, then President of the United States, 
attended Sunday morning services at the 
First Unitarian Church in New Orleans, 

_La., probably the only church in that city 
which has been thus honored by a Presi- 
dent while in office. This church has 
placed in the pew occupied by Mr. Taft a 
silver plate commemorating the visit. In 
reply to a letter from Charles H. Patter- 
son of this church to the Chief Justice 
informing him of the action of the church, 
Justice Taft wrote: “I appreciate the 
honor and permanent character of the spe- 
cial notice. I always make it a point, 
when I visit a city that has a Unitarian 
church, to attend it and be counted in 
the denomination.” 


This is Community Service 


Eleven denominations and eleven dif- 
ferent nationalities and races were rep- 
resented by the ninety children that were 
enrolled in the vacation church school 
maintained this summer by the Union 
Liberal Church of Pasadena, Calif., under 
supervision of the Pasadena Board ‘of Reli- 
gious Education. This is the second year 
that the church has held this school for 
the children of its neighborhood. 

The regular church school of the Union 


England and Rev. Frederick L. Weis of 
the Third Church, Unitarian, in Dor- 
chester, Mass., were welcome guests at 
the celebration, representing British and 
American friends respectively. They were 
greeted by a heartfelt ovation. 

Before the closing hymn a prayer was 
read, written for the occasion by Bishop 
Ferencz, the first Unitarian preacher in 
Budapest. After the service there was a 
“supper of love’ with inspiring toasts. 
Here, as in the church, the dominant senti- 
ment of all hearts was, as expressed by 
Dr. Csiki: “God has bestowed a glorious 
vocation upon us.” 

The first Unitarian service in Budapest 
was held in 1869 by Bishop Ferenez, then 
minister of the church in Kolozsvir. The 
project of organizing a church received 
great encouragement from American and 
British friends, Edward Everett Hale, 
John Frettwell, and Anna Southwick, who, 
after attending the International Dx- 
hibition in Vienna, visited Budapest in 
1873. After organization was effected 
three years later, this church was “filial’’ 
to the mother church in Kolozsvir and 
was administered by its pastor. But, in 
1881, through the great sacrifice of the 
parishioners and the generosity of British 
ana American coreligionists, who each 
gave an annual grant of $500, the Buda- 
pest congregation became in turn a mother 
chureh with a pastor of its own. To-day 
it is one of the largest Unitarian churches 
in the world. Since its foundation this 
church has had only three ministers, all 
trained in Manchester College, Oxford. 


Liberal Church held its opening rally this 
October with 179 children present. Church 
congregations have been larger this year 
than before at this season; the church is 
well filled every Sunday. During the sum- 
mer, extensive alterations were made in 
Neighborhood House, the parish house; 
new dressing-rooms were added, and a large 
open fireplace for the men’s club and 
young people’s room. The Neighborhood 
Guild (the Alliance) has appropriated 
$1,000 for furnishing the reception room. 
Rey. Bradford Leavitt is minister of the 
ehurch. 


Called to Stockton, Calif. 


Milen C. Dempster, graduate of the 
University of California and the The- 
ological School in Harvard University, 
has accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
First Unitarian Church of Stockton, Calif. 
Mr. Dempster served for a year as director 
of religious education for the First Church 
in Dedham, Mass. 


DEDHAM, MAss.—An orchestra for the 
school of religion has been organized. <A 
series of special musical services has been 
arranged for certain Sunday morning ser- 
vices in the church. The first was given 
October 10 by a six-piece string ensemble. 
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Former Moravian Missionary — 
Filling Pulpit at Passaic 


Charles H. Wenhold, formerly a Mora- 
vian minister and missionary and now an 
attorney of Montclair, N.J., is preaching 
regularly for the Sunday morning services 
of the Unitarian Church of Passaic, N.J., 
until a settled minister can be obtained. 
Mr. Wenhold is a member of the Forum 
Board and the Collegiate Pulpit Com- — 
mittee of Unity Church in Montclair. 

Following his graduation from the 
Moravian Theological Seminary, Mr. Wen- ~ 
hold served as minister of several churches 
and for a time as superintendent of mis- 
sions on one of the smaller islands in the 
British West Indies. He resigned from 
the Moravian ministry several years ago. 


Services of Music 


The First Parish in Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard Square, announces a series of 
musical vespers, Sunday afternoons, 
November 14 through December 19, at five 
o’clock. Special notice is given also of a 
choral service, to be given in this church 
on the evening of November 7, at eight 
o’clock, by the choir of the Winchester, 
Mass., First Chureh (Congregational) 
uniting with that of the First Parish in 
Cambridge. To these services the public 
is cordially invited. 


New Members at Jacksonville 


Twelve new members were received into 
the First Unitarian Church of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., during the month of September. 
This parish is taking on new life under 
the leadership of Dr. James C. Coleman, - 
with the co-operation of the Liberal Lay- 
men’s League and the Wi-Lo-Se Council of 
Truthseekers, the young people’s_ or- 
ganization. 

The church on October 3 inaugurated - 
the Fire-Side Fellowship Forum, which — 
meets every Sunday evening in the parish 
house. Vital issues and current topics of 
the day are discussed, and questions placed 
in the question box in the church are 
answered by Dr. Coleman. Volunteers 
from the Wi-Lo-Se Council constitute a 
choir for the Sunday morning services. 


Theological Education is Theme 


“Theological Education” will be the gen- 
eral theme of the meetings of the Chicago 
Associate Alliance for the coming year. 
President Franklin C. Southworth of the 
Meadville Theological School and mem- 
bers of the faculty will speak. Meadville 
people will be guests of honor at. the an- 
nual banquet on November 4. 


_ Mr. Forbes at Sesquicentennial 


- Rey. Roger S. Forbes, minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Germantown, Pa., 
gave the address at the religious service © 
in the auditorium of the Sesquicentennial 
Exposition in Philadelphia, Pa., on Sun- 
day, October 24. His subject was “De- 
nominational Boundaries, a atone ms 
Religion.” : 


- 
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oun ~ Unitarianism i in Palace. of Education — 


of "Thousands at Sesquicentennial noe iets lesson in the bared faith 


PHOUSANDS of visitors from all over 


the world to the Sesquicentennial Ex- 
Maltin’ in. Philadelphia, Pa., enter the 
Palace of Education and come out with 
their first definite and favorable knowl- 
edge of the liberal faith. The Unitarian 
exhibit in that building is the result of 
the painstaking work of the Rev. William 
A. Vrooman of Wilmington, Del., and the 
co-operation of American Unitarian As- 
sociation and other denominational agen- 
‘cies and the devoted men and women of 
a few individual churches. 
The photograph below shows one side 
of the exhibit,—the pictures of eminent 


: Unitarians, of scenes from church pag- 


eants, and of Unity House, the Laymen’s 
League headquarters ; one of the tables of 
literature; the shelves of books; and the 
stereomotograph which all. day casts on 
a screen pictures of churches, noted Uni- 
tarians, and statements of Unitarian 
principles. On the near wall hangs the 


ree] meri be | 


es 


say 


League’s Statement of Faith, and on the 
farther panels are other statements of 
belief, a list of some famous Americans 
of the Unitarian faith, and a CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER poster. There is also a generous 
file of the paper replenished each week. 
On the table rests the architect’s model 
of the $500,000 church and parish house 
being erected in the neighboring parish 
of Germantown, Pa. Other panels carry 
pictures of more than forty Unitarian 


churches, and of various Unitarian 
activities. . : 
The exhibit is tastefully arranged; 


there is no crowding; no surfeit of ma- 
terials to dissipate the attention and 
weaken the dominant impressions which 
the exhibit is designed to leave with the 
visitor. . From materials sent in. by 
churches and societies, the experts in 
charge of the Palace chose for attractive- 
ness, effectiveness, simplicity, and dignity. 
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Detroit Church Stand Praised. 
- .... by Boston Ministerial Union 


A resolution commending the stand of 
the First Unitarian Church in Detroit, 
Mich., in not rescinding its invitation to a 
spokesman of labor at the time of the 
American Federation of Labor meeting, 
was passed without opposition by minis- 
ters of the Greater Boston, Mass., group 
of the Ministerial Union on October 23. 
The resolution reads: 


- WHEREAS, Publicity has recently been 
given to the relationship between the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
churches of Detroit, in consequence of the 
refusal of said churches to welcome 
speakers from the Federation to their 
pulpits; and 

WuereEAs, The Unitarian Church of 
Detroit, its minister, Dr. Augustus P. Rec- 
cord, and its Board of Trustees loyally 
fulfilled their invitation to the Federation, 
and welcomed its speaker according to 
agreement, 

Be It Hereby Resolved by the Boston 
Chapter of the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union that we heartily commend the ac- 
tion of this church, and believe it to be 
the expression of those ideals most in 
keeping with the spirit of Christianity ; 
and that we further believe that such 
action on the part of our Detroit Church 


’ is a contribution of real value in express- 


ing the spiritual oneness of all men and 
the American ideal of keeping down all 
barriers between class and class. 

Be It Resolved, that a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to the Church in Detroit 
and to the American Federation of Labor, 
and spread upon our own minutes. 


Mr. Hanson at King’s Chapel 


Rey. Miles Hanson of the First Church 
in Roxbury, Mass., will be the preacher at 
the King’s Chapel noon services in Boston, 
Mass., Tuesday to Friday, November 9-12. 
Mr. Hanson is well known in Unitarian 


‘circles as a mission preacher for the Lay- 


men’s League. He is the author of several 
volumes of sermons, the last being “The 
Hills of God.” There will be an organ 
recital at 12.15 on Monday by Mr. Robin- 
son, the King’s Chapel organist; and a 
vesper service of music, devotional read- 
ings, and prayer at 4.30 on Wednesday. 


Prizes for Essays by Youth 


Five hundred dollars in prizes is offered 
by The World To-morrow for the eight 
most significant articles by young people 
on “What Youth is Thinking.” The na- 
tonal headquarters of the Y. P. R. U., 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., which is 
interesting its workers in the contest, 
ean furnish information regarding con- 
ditions, or they may be obtained from the 
magazine at 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York City. Essays are due November 10. 


BrerkKeELrey, Catrr.—The Hosmer chapter 
of the Laymen’s League, which always 
pursues a unified course of study through- 
out the year, has for its topic this sea- 
son “Freedom for the New Day.” 
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Let Not Labors of Intellect — 
~ Dull Spiritual Sensitiveness 


- Each week the calendar of the First 
Church in Boston, Mass., carries’a ser- 
monette and a short prayer by the min- 
ister, Dr. Charles EB. Park. One of these 
messages had for its text Matthew xi. 25, 
“Thou hast hid these things from the wise 
and. prudent,. and revealed them unto 
babes.” This was Dr. Park’s illuminating 
interpretation of Jesus’ words: 


“Christ means that the truths of reli- 
gion are to be found not so much by con- 
stant and deliberate search, as by the 
flash of insight to the spirit whose unas- 
suming humility makes it sensitive and 
receptive. _The truths of religion are al- 
ways more of a gift to the soul than they 
are an acquisition by the mind. And 
Christ taught that one of the greatest es- 
sentials for religion is that clearing-out 
of the pomps and vanities of intellectual 
pride, and that turning again to the un- 
pretentious open-mindedness of the little 
child which shall make it possible for 
the gift to come. Blessed are the poor in 
spirit! Except ye turn and become as 
little children! It is possible to make a 
diamond. It involves a long, arduous, ex- 
pensive process. When it is finished, the 
maker proudly shows it, only to find that 
it, is far excelled in size and brilliance by 
the gem that some open-eyed searcher has 
picked out of the clay. We spend a lot 
of time trying to fabricate a religious 
faith, which, when at last finished, is 
found to be a poor travesty of the faith 
that might have been ours, had we spent 
the time in cultivating a spiritual ability 
to see it. The whole burden of our in- 
tellectualized experience in this life is 
nothing more than a corroboration at best, 
and sometimes a wholly unnecessary cor- 
roboration, of the simple, direct, spontane- 


ous perception of God which comes to the 


soul that retains its clean, childlike sensi- 
tiveness to God. 

“When we emerge from our arduous in- 
tellectual search, with our poor conclu- 
sions clutched tightly to our breasts, it is 
only to find that those conclusions are the 
same as that which some humble-minded 
child. of God has seen and grasped in a 
flash of insight. Our difficulty is to retain 
. that childlike attitude, that ability to won- 
der; that ability to receive spiritual mes- 
sages; to recognize a thousand times a day. 
the presence of mysteries which no amount 
of familiarity, and no amount of study 


and analysis and investigation, can make ° 


one whit less mysterious, and to take their 
implications to heart. If to this spiritual 
sensitiveness we can add _ intellectual 
ability, we are fortunate indeed. Our 
danger these days is that our intellectual 
preoccupation will impoverish our spirit- 
ual sensitiveness. Modern religion is 
waiting for an intellectually competent 
generation to turn and become as little 
children) J 

And this was the prayer that followed: 

“QO God, our Father, our minds grope 
after Thee blindfold and afar off. Wilt 
Thou help us to close up the distance be- 
tween our souls and Thee! Make us 
again fit to receive Thy message. Give us 


the readiness for Thee that is like a 
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_ child’s readiness for his mother’s love, so 
that our hearts may anticipate the halt-- - 


ing discoveries of our minds, and find our 


eurity of faith.” 
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- After. Mis. Besant’s Lecture 
‘Mr “Annie Besant gave her lecture on 


way directly to-Thee in the intimate se- ». 1h Coming. of the. World. Teacher,” at 


Vancouver, B.C., on ‘September 13. On 
the following Sunday, Rev. J. Buchanan 
Tonkin gave a critical study of Mrs. 
Besant’s lecture at the Unitarian Church 
before a large congregation. Mr. Tonkin 
approached the question on philosophic 
grounds. He showed how, in his view, 
it involved a theory of a world teacher, 
which inevitably evolved into a religion of 
external authority—a theory of “revela- 
tion,” which implied the existence of a 
“mystery” universe to be known through 
esoterie and occult methods; and also 
how, as believed by Mrs. Besant, it led to 
the acceptance of methods and phenomena, 
which at the present stage of human 
knowledge could be described only: as 
“miraculous.” Mr. Tonkin’s treatment of 
a subject which is arousing great interest 
on the Pacific Coast was much appreciated 
for its analytical yet sympathetic char- 
acter, both by those people of Theosophical 
tendencies and by those of a rationalistic 
temperament. 


For the Children’s Mission 


The Children’s Mission to Children offers 
the services of Mrs. Murdock M-> Clark, 
the field secretary, in an illustrated lecture — 
on the work of the Mission, the agency 
for the care of unfortunate boys and girls, 
which was started by Unitarians and still 
depends largely upon them for support. 
Mrs. Clark is also chairman of the Social 
Service Committee of the General Women’ 4 
Alliance, which considers this work a 
responsibility to be shared by all church 
people and organizations. Hence, the 
story of the Mission, with or without 
lantern slides, is suggested as a program 
feature for meetings of the Alliance 
branches, Laymen’s League chapters, 
Y. P. R. U. societies, and church school 
committees. : 


Because It Pays 


Unitarian Laymen, meeting in Washing- 
ton, D.C., September 17-19, passed this 
resolution : 

Resolved: That this convention urges 
each chapter of the Laymen’s League to 
undertake a definite program of advertis- 
ing for its church during the coming year, 
emphasizing if feasible a certain phase 
of parish work, such as the church school, 
a series of sermons by the minister, or the 
program of the League chapter or other 


parish organization. 


The current issue of the Shoko: 
the League organ, suggests that. owners 
of vacant down-town store buildings are 
often glad to give a religious organiza- 
tion the use of the space for an exhibit ~ 


of literature and posters. 


CamBriper, Mass.—The First Parish 
Church was the scene of the celebration — 
of the tenth anniversary of the North 
Cambridge Community Church, held Octo- 
ber 26. The program included an address 
by Arthur K. Wine and the Le tas Se 


‘of the land mortgage. .~ ¥O 
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_ Laymen to Serve as “Chapter Counselors” 


Theirs the work of liaison between 


EVERAL LEADERS in the work of the 

Laymen’s League throughout the coun- 
try are volunteering to serve as “chapter 
counselors.” These men will carry on the 
important work of liaison between local 
chapters and headquarters in place of the 
district secretaries, with whom, with one 
exception, the League has had to dispense 
due to the delay in receiving funds from 
the Foundation. The League still shares 
in maintaining Carl B. Wetherell in the 
Pacific Coast secretaryship of denomina- 
tional agencies. 

Each of the counselors will maintain 
communications between a small group of 
chapters and headquarters. He will visit 
a meeting of each of the chapters in his 
territory once or twice a year, and by 
visitation. and correspondence keep in 
touch with the chapter officers. The cen- 
tral office will keep the counselors in- 
formed as to League activities ; and, when- 
ever possible, Kenneth McDougall, the ad- 
ministrative vice-president, will by letter 
and personal visits discuss chapter prob- 
lems with them. Some of the counselors 
will also have in their territory towns 
and cities where groups of laymen will be 
encouraged to form chapters of the League. 

One of these counselors is Ernest G. 
Adams of Providence, R.I., who has ren- 
dered manifold services to the League and 
the denomination. He was chairman of 
the Unitarian Campaign and is now chair- 
man of the Foundation. He has served 
as vice-president of the League, as a mem- 
ber of its Council and of its Executive 
Committee. He will have oversight of 
chapters in Providence and Newport, R.I., 
New London, Conn., Attleboro and Taun- 
ton, Mass. 

A former ee of the League staff, 
I. Blaine Stevens of Nashua, N.H., will 
look after chapters in Nashua, Manchester, 
Milford, Wilton, and Wilton Center, N.H. 
Mr. Stevens was formerly college center 
secretary and office secretary of the League. 

John M. Thayer, attorney of Worcester, 
- Mass., member of the Council, and for- 
merly president of the Worcester chapter, 
has volunteered as counselor for chapters 
in Worcester, Hudson, Marlboro, Berlin, 
Bolton, and Northboro, Mass. Another 
member of the Council, Robin L. Hamil- 
ton, assistant superintendent of schools in 
Sioux City, Iowa, will have the chapters 
in Sioux City and Des Moines, Iowa, and 
Omaha and Lincoln, Neb. Mr. Hamilton 
is president of his chapter and has at- 
tended every annual convention of the 
League since 1922. Melburn Brant of 
Evanston, Ill., another Council member, 
and a well-known writer on subjects of 
finance, has in his territory chapters and 
churches in Chicago, Evanston, and Hins- 
dale, Ill. Still another member of the 
Council, Victor E. Harlow of Oklahoma 
City, will serve as counselor for Okla- 
homa City and Tulsa, Okla., Kansas City, 
Mo., Topeka, Lawrence, and Wichita, Kan. 
He is president of the Oklahoma City 
chapter and was one of the lecturers at 
League’s Church School Institute this 
t summer. He heads the Harlow Pub- 


the field and League headquarters — 


lishing Company, and is best known as 
the author. of “Jesus the Man.”  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., with two chapters, Wheeling, 
W.Va., and Marietta, Ohio, will be the 
territory of N. W. Storer, eminent en- 
gineer of Pittsburgh, a member of the 
Council, and formerly chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the First Unitarian 
Church in his city. 

William H. Hall of Chelmsford, Mass., 
counselor for Chelmsford, Bedford, Bil- 
lerica, Concord, Carlisle, and Littleton, 
Mass., has served as superintendent of the 
chureh school of the Unitarian Church 
in Chelmsford for thirty years and as a 
member of the Chelmsford School Board 
for six years. He was formerly president 
of his chapter. : 

George A Ricker of Washington, D.C., 
has in his territory Richmond and Lynch- 
burg, Va., Wilmington, Del., Baltimore, 
Md., and Washington. He was formerly 
president of the Washington chapter. He 
is a trustee of the Washington church, 
und has served as chairman of the 
trustees. Mr. Ricker was active in build- 
ing the edifice of All Souls, and when the 
League Convention met there in Septem- 
ber he made an inspiring address on 
churchmanship. 

Gustav A. Breaux of Nashville, Tenn., 
will serve for Nashville, Memphis, Chatta- 
nooga, and Knoxville, Tenn. Mr. Breaux 
was formerly president of the Southern 
Conference and a member of the Council 
of the League. In his former city of 
Louisville, Ky., he was president of the 
First Chureh chapter. 

Emmet L. Richardson, lawyer and rail- 
road president of Milwaukee, Wis., will 
have oversight of the chapters in that 
city and in Madison, Wis. Mr. Richardson 
represented the League at the Unitarian 
centenary observance in London, England, 
in 1925. He was formerly a member of 
the Council, and he was one of the leaders 
in reorganizing the business affairs of the 
First Unitarian Church in Milwaukee. 
Also in the Middle West, William Wittrig 
of St. Louis, Mo., will act as counselor for 
chapters in his city and in Urbana, Quincy, 
Alton, and Bloomington, Ill., and Keokuk, 
lowa. Mr. Wittrig served on the League’s 
Committee on Recruiting the Ministry and 
he has been president of the Church of the 
Unity chapter in St. Louis. He is a mem- 
ber of the St. Louis Council of the In- 
dustrial Relations Association of America. 
Dr, H. Emmett Fayen, physician of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has in his district the cities 
of Cincinnati, Dayton, and Columbus, Ohio, 
Indianapolis, Ind., and Louisville, Ky. 

Other Massachusetts counselors with 
their jurisdictions are as follows: James 
Barnard of Norwell, Mass., brother of 
Seeretary William LL. Barnard of the 
League, and formerly chapter president— 
Norwell, Duxbury, Kingston, Plymouth, 
and Scituate; Robert Robertson, con- 
tractor, of Beverly, formerly president of 
his chapter, a speaker at the League con- 
vention in Washington—Beverly, Peabody, 
Salem (two chapters), Marblehead, Lynn, 
Newburyport, Gloucester; Edgar Burr 
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Smith, principal of the Greenfield High 
School, formerly president of the Green- 
field chapter—Greenfield, Deerfield, North- 
field, Bernardston, Amherst; J. Gardner 
Lincoln of Ware, formerly chapter presi- 
dent and trustee of the Ware church, 


superintendent of the church _ school 
1911-20—Ware, Harvard, Athol, Peter- 
sham, Templeton, Barre; William Gal- 


lagher of Needham, president of the Need- 
ham chapter, frequent speaker before 
League chapters—Framingham, Natick, 
Sharon, Medfield; William O’Donnell of 
Brockton, president of the Plymouth and 
Bay Federation of League chapters, for- 
merly president of the Brockton chapter— 
Brockton, Whitman, North Easton, Bridge- 
water, East Bridgewater, West Bridge- 
water, Rockland. 

Additional names of counselors are to 
be announced in the near future. 


Laymen’s Sunday, December 12 


The second Sunday in December by com- 
mon consent in the Laymen’s League is a 
red-letter day—in the original sense of the 
term—being observed annually in a large 
number of churches as Laymen’s Sunday. 
Other dates for this Sunday, as con- 
venience dictates, fulfill the spirit and pur- 
pose of the custom. 

Announcing this year Laymen’s Sunday 
on December 12, a statement from the 
League headquarters emphasizes that the 
courteous fist move of a chapter is to 
confer with the minister and the govern- 
ing board of the church and make known 
its willingness to conduct a laymen’s 
service if they approve. The League pub- 
lication, the Spokesman, adds: 

“No one activity of the League chapters 
has done more to create among laymen a 
heightened respect for the distinctive office 
and labors of the ministry than. the 
observance of Laymen’s Sunday. It has 
discovered unsuspected talent among lay- 
men. It has quickened the interest and 
encouraged the intimate participation of 
laymen in the services all the year round.” 


Sailing to Pacific Coast 


Dr. and Mrs. William I. Lawrance and 
Miss Mary Lawrance sailed from New 
York City on October 7, via the Panama 
Canal, to the Pacific Coast. Miss Law- 
rance will begin at once her service as 
director of religious education with the 
First Unitarian Church in Los Angeles, 
Calif. Dr. Lawrance will make his head- 
quarters temporarily in Berkeley, Calif., 
placing his services at the disposal of the 
California churches, as need or opportunity 
may appear. 


Legacies to Unitarian Agencies 


The will of the late Mrs. Laura Nor- 
cross Marrs of Boston, Mass., contains 
the following bequests: American Unita- 
rian Association, $25,000; General Alli- 
ance of Unitarian Women, $10,000; the 
Young Men’s Christian Union of Boston, 
$20,000, with an additional bequest of 
$5,000 to the Union for a memorial to her 
father, the late Otis Norcross, formerly 
mayor of Boston. 
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Is Behaviorism in Psychology 
A Menace to Religion 
(Continued from page 990) 


leader of the behaviorist school in the 
United States, has recently published a 
series of illuminating articles on behavior- 
ism in Harper’s Magazine, beginning with 
the number for May, 1926; and for the 
sake of brevity I shall summarize here a 
few of his main points. So long as 
psychology was a study of consciousness, 
by the method of introspection, its results 
were vague, subjective, and incapable of 
verification. Behaviorism, objective and 
experimental in its method like the other 
‘sciences of nature, seeks in increasing 
measure to predict and ultimately to con- 
trol human behavior. The behaviorist has 
become convinced that theoretically any 
desired response can be obtained from a 
human being, provided the _ requisite 
stimulus can be discovered and applied. 
One outstanding merit of behaviorism so 
far would seem to be its recognition of the 
importance of what are called “conditional 
responses.” “Conditioning” an individual 
means much the same as setting up 
certain fixed associations, such as going 
_ to church when the bell rings; except that 
what is involved is not a mere “associa- 
tion of ideas,” since “we can set up similar 
conditioned responses in our glands, over 
which we have no ‘control.’” “To con- 
trol the individual then—have him behave 
as society specifies—by confronting him 
with appropriate stimuli,” says Dr. Wat- 
son, “we must have considerable knowl- 
edge not only about native, fundamental 
stimuli, but also about those which have 
been conditioned. To gain this knowledge, 
we must go to the laboratory and study the 
human individual from infancy onward.” 

A significant result of the laboratory 
studies already made upon very young 
children is that “the behaviorist is now 
inclined to discard the whole concept of 
instinct and to believe that almost all of 
the complicated reactions we see the in- 
fant displaying are built in.” “So far as 
_ we can judge, most vocational slants are 
likewise built in at a very early age.” 
If these conclusions hold, we may hope, 
by long experimentation in modifying the 
environment, to produce something like 
the types of character which a given com- 
munity needs and to fit the vocation of 
most individuals to their native equipment 
more nearly than is possible now. 

Recent philosophy has become skeptical 
of the traditional dualism, most sharply de- 
fined by Descartes three hundred years 
ago, between body and mind, or between 
so-called ‘bodily’ and so-called ‘mental’ 
behavior. And though the behaviorist, 
quite unwarrantably, has become con- 
temptuous of philosophy, he has reached 
the same conclusion. He undertakes to 
explain thinking without reference to any 
mysterious entity called “mind.” Think- 
ing grows out of the process of acquiring 
and manipulating words. Our behavior is 
conditioned by words as well as by objects. 
Through learning to say words aloud, 
we learn to say them to ourselves. Think- 
ing is this subvocal talking, which goes on 
continuously, much of the time even when 
we are asleep. If you are paying atten- 
tion to this essay it means that you are 
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subvocally repeating every word in it to 
yourselves, or perhaps accompanying it 
by a critical commentary of your own. 
Thinking takes place directly in the mar- 
vellously delicate muscles of the throat, 
and only indirectly in the brain. But the 
whole organism is involved in thinking, 
as on every other phase of behavior. 
Thinking is simply a special kind of ac- 
tion; we learn to think by doing, and then 
verbalizing what we have done, to the 
end that we may do better. 

For the behaviorist, memory as a process 
or faculty does not exist. He sees in what 
we call memory merely learning, and then 
the relative, loss of facility that comes 
with lack of practice. What we learn 
before we begin to verbalize belongs in 
the “unconscious.” Behaviorism rejects 
Freud and all his works, but is preparing 
on its own part to account for the 
phenomena of human behavior to which 
the psychoanalytic movement has some- 
what sensationally called attention. So 
far Dr. Watson. 


III 


What, now, shall be our conclusion? Is 
behaviorism in psychology a menace to 
religion? If religion is identical with a 
set of intellectual beliefs—in God, in the 
soul, in personal immortality—behavior- 
ism may seem, as the rankest materialism, 
to menace it with destruction. There ap- 
pears to be for the behaviorist only the 
physical body acted upon by its physical 
environment. in ways that are purely 
mechanical. A crude behaviorism and a 
spiritual religion seem, at first blush, ir- 
reconcilable. But profound questions lurk 
in the background: the nature of science, 
the scope and bearing of scientific method, 
the assumptions of the experimental 
worker in his laboratory, the relation 
of knowledge to practice, and a whole 
range of philosophical problems as to the 
ultimate reality that is disclosed to us in 
experience. No natural science answers 
questions of this type, and of course be- 
haviorism cannot do so. It is only .one 
branch of the rapidly growing and rapidly 
changing science of psychology, which is 
yet hardly out of its infancy. Behavior- 
ism has made a brilliant beginning, and 
seems full of promise, but it still has to 
justify itself as a legitimate technique 
within psychology itself. We need not 
prejudice the issue, which is one for the 
psychologists themselves to decide. 

Let me end by giving my personal 
opinion, admitting that it could be justified 
only by a long philosophical discussion, 
for which this is not the place. It does 
not seem to me that behaviorism is, or 
can become, a menace to religion as I 
understand religion; namely, as James 
defines it, “man’s total reaction to the 
universe.” I agree with Auguste Sabatier 
that man is incurably religious. Religion 
is itself a form of behavior, to be studied 
and explained in its turn. It is funda- 
mentally not thought, or feeling, or action, 
in abstraction from one another, but the 
whole man and the whole of humanity 
reacting to our cosmic environment. It is 
a persistent effort to come into harmony 
and unity with fellow man, with nature, 
and with the “calm soul of all things” 
which we call God. Thus far in history 
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the technique of religion—its forms of 
worship, the rules it has prescribed to 
action, and the rest—has been largely the 
result of crude trial and error. Science 
is just beginning to help us to improve 
our technique by enabling us better to 
understand nature and human nature. 
Every advance in science has meant a 
potential advance in religion. In so far 
as behaviorism in psychology is pursuing 
a legitimate scientific method—and I can- 
not see how this can be successfully ques- 
tioned—we may expect that in the end it 
will make as great a contribution to reli- 
gion as the Copernican astronomy and the 
Darwinian biology. Only the Funda- 
mentalists, whose science is that of the 
Middle Ages if not that of primitive man, 
have anything to fear from it. If we are 
Modernists, willing to rethink our religion 
continually in the intellectual terms of our 
own day, we can wait for its assured | 
results in quietness of spirit. 


Aroostook Young People 
Have New Organization 


Young people had an important part in 
the autumn meeting of the Aroostook As- 
sociation of Religious Liberals, held in the 
Unitarian Church of Houlton, Me., Octo-- 
ber 8. All of the churches of the Associa- 
tion, Universalist and Unitarian, were rep- 
resented in the meetings. Rev. Ralph F. 
Blanning, minister of the Unitarian 
Church in Bangor, was a guest of the As- 
sociation and preached the sermon at the 
morning service. 

At their business meeting, the young 
people of the Association elected the fol- 
lowing officers for their new organization : 
Miss Violet Buxton of Fort Fairfield, Me., 
president; Fred Donald of Houlton, editor 
of the bulletin; Miss Iris McMann. of 
Presque Isle, secretary and treasurer; 
Miss Dorothy Wilson, Miss Minelvya Noyes, 
Miss McMann, George Peabody, and Miss 
Buxton, executive board. A. W. Olsen of 
Boston, Mass., addressed the meeting. At 
the business meeting of the Association in 
the afternoon, an invitation to hold the 
spring meeting, the annual meeting, at 
Fort Fairfield was accepted. ‘ 

Prof. Roy Mitchell Hayes, instructor in 
the Ricker Classical Institute in Houlton, 
and Mr. Olsen were the speakers at the 
afternoon general session, held under the 
direction and in the interests of the young 
people, and well attended by their elders. 


Boston’s Outdoor Services 


Ninety-one clergymen of ten denomina- 
tions accepted 140 invitations to speak at 
outdoor services held in Boston, Mass., 
from May to October, on the Charles Street. 
Mall and the Tremont Street Mall of the 
Common. The attendance at all meetings 
totaled 138,000 persons, the majority of 
whom it is assumed had no church 
connections. : 


The human values of industry are its 
only abiding values. A community or a 
country is famous in the end, not for its 
crops, its manufactured goods, its ert 
its banking reserves, but rather: : 
kind ‘of men and women it 

Robert W. “reu io 


- 
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Bishop Gives Impetus to Foundation 


South and Southwest make ready for “our greater church” 


HE UNEXPECTED PLEA of an Epis- 

eopal bishop has helped to bring home 
to the Unitarian Church the necessity 
and importance of every parish assisting 
in financing the denomination’s general 
activities. 

Bishop M. 8. Barnwell of Idaho, who 
has served often as financial adviser to 
the churches of his diocese, recently spoke 
to a group of Syracuse, N.Y., Unitarians 
on the urgent need of a church to raise 
money for its work in the world. He 
cited to his hearers the success of many 
Episcopal churches that he has aided in 
the last twenty-five years. This success, 
according to the Bishop, is due to the fact 
that these churches, in addition to their 
own needs, contributed to missionary pur- 
poses a substantial amount. 

“No church,” he said, “can prosper un- 
less this spirit of helpfulness is fostered. 
It is vital that the members work together 
in supporting the general denominational 
agencies, for it is the work of their or- 
ganizations which brings strength and 
power to the church.” 

As brother of one of the trustees of the 
Syracuse church, Bishop Barnwell brought 
to his hearers the significance of such 
work as the Unitarian Foundation is doing. 


The congregation has organized for par- 


ticipation in the autumn appeal, following 
the budget plan, and. will make a _ sub- 
stantial gift to be paid during the next 
five years. 

' Similar decisions made by churches of 
the South and Southwest have been wired 
to the Foundation’s headquarters by Dr. 
Walter Reid Hunt. 

In Oklahoma City, Okla., Rev. Thomas 


_P. Byrnes is preparing the way each Sun- 


day for the forthcoming effort. This 
church is enthusiastic, and has sent to 
the fellowship at large the message that 
its congregation will be “100 per cent. with 


more real money than they made pledges 
to the campaign of 1920.” 

“The Southwest is awake to the Founda- 
tion’s work,” Dr. Hunt telegraphed recently 
from Oklahoma. “Though the Okmulgee 
church is small, every member will take 
part in the campaign. Tulsa promises, 
also, an every-member canvass.” 

This ardor heartens the Foundation. It 
proves the true interest of these young 
churches. It shows that they see the op- 
portunities for organized Liberalism in 
the newer sections of the country. Many 
small missions need assistance. In other 
places, where there are not even missions, 
small groups are waiting for the time 
when assistance will be given them by 
the denomination. 

In Richmond, Va., Unitarians with a 
small church and congregation have in- 
formed Foundation headquarters of their 
hearty endorsement of the campaign and 
their promise of a place in. Richmond’s 
budget for a Foundation subscription. 

Salina, Kan., is one of the newest 
churches of the Fellowship. It is pre- 
paring to do its part. Likewise are 
Wichita, Kan., Topeka, Kan., Charleston, 
S.C., and many other churches of the 


-South and Southwest. 


“This is inspiring,” says a statement 
from the Foundation headquarters. “It 
should prove an example and stimulus to 
the older and more prosperous churches. 
Dr. Hunt says ‘Eastern Unitarians must 
match the effort of the South and South- 
west; and, if they do, all is well.’ 

‘“Wrom every section come favorable re- 
ports. With only a few days left until 
the opening of this great effort, it is im- 
perative that the Fellowship should un- 
derstand the opportunity for service that 
awaits, and should answer this call in a 
way which shall insure the growth and con- 
tinued success of ‘Our Greater Church.’ ” 


Personals 


Floral decorations in the First Unita- 
rian Church of Berkeley, Calif., on Octo- 
ber 17 were in recognition of the eighty- 
sixth birthday of Dr. Frederick L. Hos- 
mer, minister emeritus of the church and 
one of America’s foremost hymn writers. 
The actual anniversary was the day be- 
fore, October 16. Friends called on him 
at his apartment in the Hotel Carlton to 
offer congratulations, and letters and 
messages came from far and near. Dr. 
Hosmer was unable to attend the church, 
but at the close of the church school ses- 
sion on Sunday the children of the school 
went to visit their beloved friend and gave 
their gift of a bouquet of cut flowers. 
Among his friends who brought their good 
shes were Dr. Charles W. Wendte, his 
lassmate in the Harvard Divinity School 

1869; Daniel Rowen, member of the 


faculty of the Pacific School of Religion, 


Rey. Robert F. Leavens, formerly 
ter of the Berkeley church. 


} F Arportantt! oe of Mrs. Grace Warmcastle 


as oe = the Women’s Alliance 


Pittsburgh, Pa., October 25, to the Soho 
Day Nursery, which Mrs. Warmcastle 
founded. Mrs. Warmcastle, who died nine 
years ago, was a faithful worker in this 
Alliance branch. 


Rey. J. F. Meyer, the Unitarian minister 
of the Independent Protestant Church in 
Columbus, Ohio, has been asked to serve 
as chairman of the Book Committee of 
the Rexford Memorial Association. This 
association will purchase books on theol- 
ogy, philosophy, sociology, and psychology, 
written from the modern and liberal view- 
point, and present the same to the Ohio 
State Library, to form the Rexford Memo- 
rial Library, in memory of the late Rey. 
Dr. Everett Lee Rexford. 


Roy H. Rowe, a native of North Caro- 
lina, who as a boy attended the school 
formerly maintained by the Alliance at 
Shelter Neck, N.C., is studying at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina with the in- 
tention of attending a liberal theological 
school in the North in preparation for the 
Unitarian ministry, and of returning to 
his native Southland to labor for liberal 


religion. 
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Mary Frances Doeppers of All Souls 
Unitarian Church in Indianapolis, Ind., 
has been awarded the Technical High 
School scholarship, which entitles her to 
a year’s course at the Teachers’ College 
of Indianapolis. 


Rev. Robert F. Leavens, formerly min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Church in 
Berkeley, Calif., is conducting a course 
in Mills College on religious beginnings, 
and working at Williams Institute with 


young people preparing for a_ college 
course. 
Dr. Harold E. B. Speight, of King’s 


Chapel, Boston, Mass., was the preacher at 
the University of Chicago on October 24 
and 31, and conducted the daily chapels 
on the days between. He addressed the 
Sunday Ivening Club of Chicago on. Octo- 
ber 24. This address, as well as the ser- 
mons before the University, were broad- 
cast. The King’s Chapel pulpit was occu- 
pied in his absence by Dr. Francis G. Pea- 
body, member of the King’s Chapel Board 
of Visiting Preachers, on the 24th, and by 
the minister emeritus, Dr. Howard N. 
Brown, on the 3ist. 


In the book section of the Boston Eve- 
ning Transcript of October 9 appeared an- 
interview with Dr. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister of the Unitarian Church of the 
Disciples in Boston, Mass., written by 
Anne Webb Karnaghan. She reviewed 
much of his early life in Syria and his 
progress into the liberal ministry in 
America, as it is told in Dr. Rihbany’s 
book, “A Far Journey.” 


Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, noted liberal 
writer and lecturer, and a member of the 
Council of the National Federation of Re- 
ligious Liberals, who was formerly active 
in the Unitarian ministry, is among the 
speakers scheduled for the eleventh annual 
meeting of the World Alliance for Inter- 
national Friendship through the Churches, 
to be held in Pittsburg, Pa., Novem- 
ber 10-12. 


Rey. Harold L. Pickett of Medfield, 
Mass., has been chosen president of the 
Council of the Medfield Federation of 
Churches. 


Mrs. Kate E. Kennedy of Louisville, Ky., 
who celebrated her ninety-second birthday 
on October 14, is the oldest member of the 
First Unitarian Church in Louisville. She 
joined the church sixty-seven years ago. 


Year Book is Issued 


The Unitarian Year Book for 1926-27 
has come from the press and is being 
distributed. A summary of denomina- 
tional statistics shows 376 active churches; 
and a close estimate, based on returns, 
gives the constituency of these churches 
as 125,336 and the membership 60,912. 


Pastor Again at Leicester 


Dr. Rodney F. Johonnot of Brattleboro, 
Vt., has aecepted a call to the Unitarian 
Church in Leicester, Mass., where he was 
pastor forty years ago. 
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_ The Seattle of To-day 


(Continued from page 994) 


in detail of the importance of this work. 
He was followed by Secretary Ilvover, 
‘who spoke with almost prophetic vision 
of the needs of the country, the importance 
of beginning to-day to prepare for the na- 
tion of 200,000,000 that is to come. Public 
life has made a fine speaker of good Mr. 
Hoover, who made such hard work out 
of accepting his honorary degrees in 1919. 

Then there are the mountains round 
about Seattle, of which we heard so much 
and at first saw so little. After a week 
or more of waiting there came a rainy day; 
and at sunset, when it cleared, the 
Olympics stood out across the Sound in 
the west, and eighty miles away to the 
south arose the dim outlines of the mighty 
Rainier. It was the summer smoke that 
obscured the scenery. All the cleared land 
around the city and most of it outside is 
full of stumps, left breast-high or higher 
by the lumbermen. It is estimated that 
it has cost over $25,000,000 to remove the 
stumps from the building lots of Seattle. 
Blasting and burning help to remove them. 
One stump smudging away will smoke up 
an acre, and when fifty farmers are burn- 
‘ing fifty stumps apiece a whole county is 
obscured. Add to this the bona fide forest 
fires which were many and cruel this 
year, and there is a very dense pall of 
smoke over everything west of the Rocky 
Mountains. An effort is being made to 
prohibit or restrict the burning of slash 
during the dry season. 

The lumber industry was the foundation 
industry of Seattle, and still contributes 
much to its growth. Mighty firs and 
cedars of which those who have not seen 
them have no comprehension brought com- 
merce and wealth to this city by the sea. 
Lumber is the chief export, though 
Everett and Bellingham to the north have 
more of the sawmills to-day than Seattle. 
Lumbering is a destructive industry, and 
with the prevalence of forest fires becomes 
more so. The lumbermen are beginning 
to think of reforestation, but very little of 
it has yet been done, except where nature 
has been left to itself. Some of the second 
growth is already worth cutting, though 
it is nowhere near as large as the original 
forest growth. More often there are des- 
olate stumpy hillsides with old logs mixed 
in among the charred stumps, and only a 
little vegetation timidly appearing here 
and there. 

The hillsides seem hardly worth clear- 
ing for agriculture, with so many logs 
and stumps to burn or blast away, but 
many of the meadows are extremely fer- 
tile, and are especially adapted to the 
culture of small fruits. The climate, of 
course, with the mild winter, is distinctly 
favorable to agriculture. The city markets 
of Seattle are especially well provided 
with fruit and vegetables, many of the 
market gardeners being Japanese. 

' Byerywhere in the waters of the Sound 
are salmon and other fishes, and there are 
-many who go out to catch them for sport 
as well as for sustenance. Mr. Yamanoto 
went out at daybreak, and brought back a 
thirty-five-pounder, which served as an 
advertisement of the spoon hook with 
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which it was caught.- One man with a 
month’s vacation claimed that he caught 
and sold $900 worth of salmon in the 
waters of the Sound during that time. 
When wind and tide serve, there are regu- 
lar fleets of rowboats fringing the city 
and its promontories. 

There are so many interesting things in 
the great Northwest of which Seattle is 
the greatest port, that I count myself very 
fortunate to have had this opportunity to 
see the place at first hand. It is a great 
stimulus to thought and action, and a 
genuine cure for sedentary mental ten- 
dencies. 


Diamond Jubilee Carnival 


Channing Church of Newton, Mass., 
which observed last May the completion 
of its third quarter-century, will continue 
the commemoration by a ‘“Seventy-Fifth 
Anniversary Carnival,’ to be held in the 
parish house on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, November 11, 12, and 13, open- 
ing Thursday at 4 P.m. There will be en- 
tertainments given by the children on each 
afternoon, and the Channing Guild will 
present an entertainment Friday evening. 
Dinner will be served at 6.30 P.M. on Thurs- 
day and Friday. A great variety of at- 
tractive things, useful and ornamental, 
will be on sale Thursday afternoon and 
evening, also throughout the day and eve- 
ning of Friday, and up to 6 p.m. of Satur- 
day. Tea will be served each afternoon. 
A preliminary feature will be a concert 
on Friday evening, November 5, by the 
choir. 


BEVERLY, Mass.—The Beverly Chapter 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League has 
voted to act as “big brother” to the chapter 
in Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Supplying at Waverley, Mass. 


Payson Miller, a student in the Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University, is to 
serve as stated supply at the Unitarian 
Church, in Waverley, Mass., for the forth- 
coming year. 


CoL_uMBus, On10o.—Rey. Charles Francis 
Potter, executive secretary of Antioch Col- 
lege, spoke in the Independent Protestant 
Church, October 31, and the morning offer- 
ing was designated for Antioch College. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


SHAKESPEARE.—How many questions could 
you answer on Shakespeare? Play the game 
“A Study of Shakespeare.” Instructive, ori- 
ginal! Price 60 cents. Postage 4 cents. THD 
SHAKESPRARE CLuB, Camden, Maine, 


IN WASHINGTON, D.C., Edith Kern maintains 
a delightful “Home Away From Home” for 
transient guests—individuals or groups. Run- 
ning water, private baths. Garage. Excellent, 
inexpensive dining rooms near. Quiet, con- 
venient location, near Auditorium and White 
House. Address: 1912 “G” Street, Northwest. 


MEN and women make $10 to $20 a day. 
Christmas Greeting Cards in Box Assortments 
are tremendous sellers. We publish a magnifi- 
cent assortment of 21 Steel-Engraved, Colored, 
Paneled, Bordered Cards and Folders with en- 
velopes. Sells for $1. Costs you 50 cents. A 
value never equaled. Start early. Write for 
particulars and free samples. WALTHAM ART 
PUBLISHERS, 7 Water Street, Dept. 202, Boston, 
Mass. 


American Unitarian Association. 
Women’s Alliance. 

Laymen’s League. 

Young People’s Religious Union. 
Proctor Academ: 

All Soul’s Ghurés: Washington, D.C. 


| és = 99 
$1, 300, 000 For “Our Greater Church 
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UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc.. 


The financial agent of the denomination, collecting and distributing moneys 
to supply the annual current needs of the general denominational organizations. 


BENEFICIARIES 


Fall Appeal November 14-24 


Contributions should be made through your local church or sent direct to 
Groren G. Davis, Treasurer. , 


National Headquarters, 7 Park Square, Boston 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

Meadville Theological School. 
Service Pension Fund. 

Society for Ministerial Relief. 
Tuckerman School. 

Federation of Religious Liberals. 
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Kentucky, Tennessee Liberals 
Will Plan for Common Cause 


Definite action toward achieving unity 
of effort and method among religious 
liberals of Kentucky and Tennessee in 
the present religious crisis was taken by 
the Kentucky Universalist Convention 
which met at Crofton, Ky., October 8. 
It was unanimously decided to arrange 
for a one-day conference in the near fu- 
ture, to which invitations will be extended 
to ministers and lay representatives from 
liberal groups in the district, such as the 
Unitarians, the Universalists, the Society 


of Friends, Reformed Jews, Ethical Cul- 
turists, liberal Christians in the orthodox 
bodies, and isolated liberals in the smaller 
towns. This conference will probably be 
held at Nashville, Tenn., some time dur- 
ing November. Plans will be made then 
for aggressive work. 

Rey. Lon R. Call, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Louisville, Ky., was 
one of the speakers at the Crofton con- 
vention. 


Worcester Conference Calls 
for Larger Church Attendance 


The Worcester Conference, meeting at 
Winchendon, Mass., October 14, voted to 
request the local Alliances and chapters 
of the Laymen’s League to undertake cam- 
paigns of church attendance, and requested 
Rey. R. A. Singsen to inquire what 
methods the churches of the Conference 
employ to promote attendance at the serv- 
ices of worship. Rev. Roy B. Wintersteen 
gave a report of the Ministers’ Institute 
at Deerfield, Mass., and emphasized the 
importance of the ministers being united 
in spirit notwithstanding their intellectual 
differences. 

From the Religious Education Depart- 
ment came its secretary, Waitstill H. 
Sharp, who said that it is the function of 
the church to impart to its children a 
knowledge of the highest known values, 
the values that comprise religion, and in- 
spire young people to translate them into 
daily living. Liberty imposes the responsi- 
bility to instruct the little ones in the 
ways of righteousness and good will. — 

The Conference welcomed Dr. Rodney F. 
Johonnot, who, after an absence of nearly 
forty years, has been called again to be- 
come minister of the church in Leicester, 
Mass. 

The president of the North Middlesex 
.Conference, Thomas H. Elliott, upon in- 
vitation, told of the “Quiet Day” held by 
his conference and of its endorsement by 
the New England Missionary Council for 
adoption by all local conferences. The 
matter was referred to the directors. 

Rey. Charles J. Staples reported the 
holding of services at the Chestnut Hill 


Church in the town of Blackstone, Mass., 
throughout the month of August, saying 
that they were well attended. 

Rev. Henry Wilder Foote discussed 
“The Conduct of Public Worship.” ‘Wor- 
ship,’ he said, “is the sense of relation- 
ship to an infinite Power. Science recog- 
nizes this power or energy as infinite, 
eternal, and omnipresent. We finite beings 
cannot avoid recognizing our relationship 
to this omnipresent Power or fail to have 
borne in upon us the mystery and majesty 
that surrounds us. MReverence is as nat- 
ural as love, and is difficult to explain to 
those who have never experienced either. 
To express and stimulate the sense of 
reverence or worship is the purpose of the 
chureh. Its appeal should be emotional 
rather than intellectual or ethical.” 

In the closing address, Rey. Arthur B. 
Whitney of Leominster, Mass., emphasized 
the importance of definition as shown by 
one of the speakers of the day, defining 
sin as the choice of the lower in the pres- 
ence of the higher. The sense of finite 
personalities leads to the recognition of 
an infinite personality. 

More than two hundred delegates and 
visitors and twenty-two ministers, from 
twenty-three different churches, attended 
the Conference meetings. . 


Dr. Sunderland in “Best Sermons” 


“The Best Sermons—1926,” edited by 
Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, includes a ser- 
mon by Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland, who is 
minister of the Unitarian Church in 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Dr. Sunderland’s ser- 
mon is entitled “Religion as Experience.” 
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Y. P. R. U. at Ridgewood 


Nineteen yoting people of the Unitarian 
Church in Ridgewood, N.J., have organized 
a branch of the Y. P. R. U. Miss Barbara 
Wheelock is president and Miss Ethel 
Wadsworth is -secretary and treasurer. 
The group plans to sttidy certain aspects 
of the psychology of religion. A favorite 
meeting place is the studio of Miss Wads- 
worth, an art sttident. It is a room fitted 
up in an old barn on the family premises. 


Mr. Joy Accepts Call to Lowell 

Rev. Charles R. Joy has resigned the 
pastorate of the First Church in Dedham, 
Mass., to accept a call to All Souls Church 
(Unitarian-Congregational) in Lowell, 
Mass. Mr. Joy is secretary of the Pulpit 
Supply Committee of the Unitarian Min- 
isterial Union, and was formerly literary 
editor of THE CHRISTIAN RecisterR. He 
will begin his work in Lowell January 1. 


PROHIBITION 


Successful so far. Address November 7, based 
on the careful, exhaustive study of Professor 
Fisher (Economics), Yale, by 


DR. CARLYLE SUMMERBELL 
Roslindale Unitarian Church, 11 A.M. 


DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 
THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE. INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD SETS - $ 5.000 TO $10.000 


~ J.C. DEAGAN, inc. 
___167 DEAGAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 

The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 

When you are making your will, and wish to 
panei a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
Island. 


Please write for full particulars 
THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


WituraM B. Nicsots, President 
Isaac SprAGuE, Treasurer 


Stanford University. 


into the origins of matters as well. 


“THE NEWER DISPENSATION” 


A NEW VIEWPOINT OF RELIGION. By CASPER BUTLER 


Read what still others say about it 


“A very just and fair statement of the very complicated condition of religious matters.”—Davip Srarr JORDAN, President Emeritus, 


“An ambitious survey of history to indicate that the time has now come for a universal religion of high ideals to which all histori- 
eal religions shall make their due contribution.”—Journal of Religion, University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 


“The author not only exhibits keen powers of analysis and the ability to state facts and conclusions logically, but a disposition to go 
Yet the work is not technical and for that reason ought to be popular with the average reader. 


Notwithstanding it is a religious production, no trace of theology is discernible in its pages. 
work, superficiality will not be one.”—Tribune, Bismarck, N.D. 


“T am going to remember this particular paragraph in chapter 14, and I do certainly recommend its fine, straight teaching and ex- 
_ ample to all of us.’—Literary Hditor, Houston Ohronicle (Tex.). ‘ 


“The book has in it much of interest and value.”—Hon. Franx B. Witis, U. S. Senator from Ohio. 
$2.00, delivered, U.S.A. $2.25, delivered, foreign countries. If Your Dealer Cannot Supply You, Order Direct. Mention This Paper 


THE NEWER DISPENSATION PUBLISHING CO., KOKOMO, IND. 


Whatever criticisms may be made on this 
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The way to world 
PEACE 

is a road which no 

nation can travel 

alone 


Purchase of Rowe Camp Cottage 
Recommended by Valley Meeting 


Purchase of the cottage at Rowe, Mass., 
by the Laymen’s League chapters of the 
Connecticut Valley,.to assure the future 
of the summer conferences in that town, 
was recommended by a vote of the Con- 
necticut Valley Conference, which met at 
Amherst, Mass., October 11 and 12. Rev. 
Charles P. Wellman of Deerfield, Mass., 
founder and tireless promoter of the Rowe 
camp, has a vision of Alliance and Lay- 
men’s League summer meetings also to be 
held there when the property is bought. 

On the very day that the Board of 
Directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation voted to establish a Department 
of Social Relations, this Conference voted 
to recommend to the Association the crea- 
tion of such a department. At the morn- 
ing session on October 12, Mrs. George H. 
Root, who heads the Fruit and Flower 
Mission of the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches in Boston, Mass., and who was 
formerly president of the Social Service 
Council of Unitarian Women, declared 
that the thoughtful social service worker 
needs the deeper inspiration of the church, 
and that the church which is alive to both 
the social and the individual needs of man 
is always a strong church. Rey. James B. 
Ford of Chicopee, Mass., emphasized help- 
ing a neighbor as one way of doing one’s 
duty by the church. Rey. Thomas M. 
Mark, in the afternoon, told first of the 
building of the church in South Boston, 
of which he is minister, and ended with an 
appeal to Unitarians to show the power of 
their religion in their lives. Do this, and 
the church will grow, he said. 

Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the De- 
partment of Religious Education, said that 
new life could be put into liberal churches 
if they (1) heartily supported local and 
national denominational workers, (2) 
cultivated more of the spirit of hospitality, 
and (3 gave more significant places of 
leadership and activity to young people. 

A hopeful and clear presentation of the 
humanistic and theistic positions was 
given by Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin of New 
Bedford, Mass. He made clear their com- 
mon ground, and maintained that the 
empirical method stressed by humanists 
was the modern way in the pursuit of 
knowledge. At the Laymen’s League sup- 
per, reports from the Valley chapters were 
heard, and women of The Alliance were 
entertained at supper at the home of Mrs. 
Henry G. Ives, wife of the minister of 
the hostess church. A total of 126 dele- 
gates and friends attended the conference 
meetings. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
1883—1926 
Formerly South End Industrial School 
Educational and Neighborhood Activities. Mem- 


bership over 2,000. Supported very largely by Uni- 
tarians. Contributions and legacies invited. 


Freperick J. SOULE 
Resident Director. 


Epwarp J. Samson, J'reas. 
19 Congress Street, Boston 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
cago and has begun its 82d annual session at 
57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block 
from the University of Chicago. In its new 
location the School is availing itself of the 
privileges of the University, its affiliated semi- 
naries, its libraries, laboratories, museums, and 
opportunities for field work. It has expanded 
its curriculum and adapted its teaching to the 
varied needs of individuals and the growing 
demands of the churches. 


Autumn quarter began at Chicago, September 
30, 1926; Winter quarter begins January 3, 
1927; Spring quarter begins March 28, 1927. 
For information address the President, F. C. 
SouTHWwoRTH, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific Sehool of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin January 11. ~ 


For Register of the School, or further in- 


formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


Che Unitarian ; 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressive- 
ness and missionary zeal of the men 
of the Church. It conducts preach- 
ing missions and church school in- 
stitutes, promotes church attendance 
and the observance of Laymen’s 
Sunday, issues religious literature, 
and furnishes 1500 publications with 
news of Unitarian activities. 


Srven Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New York, Curcaao, St. Louis, SAN FRANcIsco 


GYMNASIUM EXERCISES 
MORNING, AFTERNOON, EVENING 


B. Y¥. M. C. UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 


EDUCATIONAL, 
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THE Waveibe PULPIT D I R E C 5 i | O R op - 


SOCIAL, AND ‘CHARITABLE 
THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


_ Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presment, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community ice. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. — 
Promotes sympathy and co-operati 

liberal Christians. oa On oEsaOe 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals, Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHKHERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
- Rev Watrter S. SwisHER, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR, ACADEMY 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, ean eg BS citualed ae | 
policy under Unitarian auspices. te dormito 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, NL 


Officers elected were: Clarence A. Burt 
of Springfield, Mass., president; Mrs. 
Charles Graves of Hartford, Conn., and 
Dr. Harry M. Gilbert of Springfield, Mass., 
vice-presidents ; John C. Lee of Greenfield, 
Mass., treasure; Rev. Houghton Page, 
secretary ; directors, Prof. Charles H. Pat- 


terson of Amherst, Mrs. Charles B. Wells 
of Chicopee, and Rev. Charles P. ‘y clings 
of Deerfield. 


Boston, Mass.—The Boston ¥. M. ©. wG 
is showing a series of historical films. The 
picture on October 19 was “The Historical 
Background of the Pilgrims.” as 


rca 
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“Train Up a Child”— 
New Hampshire Association meeting con- 
siders religious education 


Present the claims and opportunities of 
the ministry to boys in high school, ad- 
vised Rey. Harvey Loy of Windsor, Vt., 
speaking at the conference of the New 
Hampshire Unitarian Association, held at 
Milford, N.H., October 14 and 15. The 
dominating theme of the conference was 
religious education and the church school. 
Mr. Loy discussed “A Method of Present- 
ing the Claims of the Ministry to Young 
Men.” To this end, let groups of high- 
school boys meet for a week’s session 
occasionally at Proctor Academy, and let 
‘the impressions gained there be re-enforced 
by the proper influence at home. Then, 
said Mr. Loy, the Unitarian churches may 
expect to see more young men from the 
Unitarian ranks rise to carry on the work. 

Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education, im- 
pressed the conference with his reasoned 
zeal in an address bearing the title “Ex- 
cept Some Man Shall Guide Me.” There 
are, he said, twenty-seven million children 
in America not receiving religious instruc- 
tion. It is high time religious education 
were taken seriously by every church. 
He set forth the purposes of such in- 
struction, which includes awakening tlic 
social self of the child that he may take 
his rightful and serviceable place in the 
world. : 

Rey. Celian Ufford of the University of 
New Hampshire discussed ‘Material Avail- 
able for Religious Education.” The final 
speaker was Walter W. May, deputy com- 
missioner of education in New Hampshire. 

A meeting of the New Hampshire Asso- 
ciate Alliance was addressed by Mrs. 
Irene C. Rees, New England vice-president 
of the General Alliance; and at a meeting 
of the laymen, the speakers were Ernest 
G. Adams, chairman of the Unitarian 
Foundation, and Charles W. Tobey of 
Manchester. Rey. Harry Taylor of the 
Manchester church and Rey. Francis P. 
Daniels of the Milford church conducted 
the devotional services. 

These officers were elected: President, 
Richard W. Sulloway, Franklin; vice- 
president, Dr. Wallis Walker, Portsmouth ; 
general secretary and treasurer, Rev. Earl 
©. Davis, Concord; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Francis P. Daniels, Milford; di- 
rectors for three years, F. H. Emerson, 
Lebanon, and Lawrence Carr, Andover. 


Play on Sunday 


In New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, and 
elsewhere comes the resurgence of the Blue 
Law attitude with respect to Sunday 
observance. Perhaps the Unitarian view- 
point was adequately stated by Rev. Celian 
Ufford, preaching in Rochester, N.H., 
October 17. He drew this inference from 
the words of Jesus, who more than once 
challenged the reactionary view of the 

Pharisees on the Sabbath: 

- “Whatever you do on the Sabbath that 

makes you and your fellows better, hap- 

pier, healthier in mind and body, more 
more energized, more faithful in 
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the curative value of kindness and mercy 
and healing; whatever brings you and 
those about you back to work days better 
people, more efficient and more pure in 
body as well as in theology, is part of holy 
Sabbath observance. 

As to Sunday baseball, Mr. Ufford said 
that it was a matter of careful regulation 
“so as not to let it interfere with the 
means of Sabbath observance of other 


‘people, and so as to keep play as decent 


and respect-worthy as any play should be 
on every day of the week.” 


1011 


‘Lend a Hand in Florida 

On the Monday night following the 
Florida disaster, the central office of the 
Lend a Hand Society in Boston, Mass., 
had in the mails an appeal to the local 
clubs for funds to help the sufferers. 
Other clubs were reached by telephone. 
Responses began to come the next day, 
and a preliminary report shows that 
thirty-one clubs contributed $360.25 to the 
central office and their local Red Cross 
Chapters, with some distant clubs yet to 
report. 
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*‘Twould like to get Mr. 


Get them to read 


friendly.’’—Kansas City Journal Post. 
PUT THEM TO SLEEP? 


FOOD? 


Evening Post (full page). 
IDLE? 


Religion in the Making 


by Alfred North Whitehead 
Author of “Science and the 
Modern World” 

“But here is the pointed question: Is 
‘Religion in the Making’ of any use to the 
ordinary bewildered citizen, asking with 
desperation both of the scientist and the 
theologian, ‘What is it all about’? To the 
intelligent layman seriously anxious to put 
his brains to work on the question, yes.” 
—Charles R. Walker (full page), The In- 
dependent. Price $1.50 


Luther Burbank : 
His Religion of Humanity 
by Frederick W. Clampett 

This book will prove to the fair-minded 
that Luther Burbank had gone his own 
solitary way to triumph in the realm of 
spirit as all the world agrees he didin the 
realm of science. Probable price $1.50 


The Amarna Age 
by James Baikie ; 
“The Amarna Age is a study ‘of the crisis 
of the ancient world’ and Mr. Baikie repro- 
duces its intensely human interest .’’—Stan- 
ley A. Cook, Joint Editor of the ponhedye 
Price $4. 


Ancient History.” 
Adventures in Habit-Craft 
Character in the Making 
by Henry Park Schauffler 

“As the father of two children, nine and 
thirteen, it was my privilege to participate 
in the real adventures in the home as much 
asin the Sunday School where the children 
fashioned_the habit-craft models that made 
Sunday School a palace of delight. The 
children were never satisfied until each 
parent had watched the new model ‘work’ 
and shared with them the thrill of seeing 
a good habit come to life.” —H. V. Kalten- 
born, Associate Editor, Brooklyn Eagle. 

Price $2.00 


60 Fifth Avenue 
Atlanta Boston 
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GET HIM, THEN, TO READ “THIS BELIEVING WORLD” 


Every minister knows a score of men or women of substance in town or parish who seldom 
or never attend any church. He likes them and he knows that they like him personally. 


THIS BELIEVING WORLD 


by Lewis Browne 
Author of “Stranger Than Fiction” 


THE UNIVERSE—HOSTILE OR FRIENDLY? 
**An absorbing account of all mankind’s struggle to conceive the universe as ultimately 


OR KEEP THEM AWAKE? 


“This reviewer for one can testify that no recent novel has held him into the late watches 
of the night, as has this book of Lewis Browne’s.’’—Henry Hazlitt, New York Sun. 


OR CHAFF? 
“Ts nourishment for real people, both mental and spiritual.’”’-—Thomas L. Masson, New York 


OR CONVINCING? 


“Even the most confirmed layman may glean an idea of the development of man’s rever- 
ence and hope for something more than his miserable failures upon this earth,”’ 


PRICE $3.50 


3 


: 


At your bookstore or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Chicago 
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interested in our church.”’ 


—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Creative Personality 
by Ralph T. Flewelling 


The Christian view of life rallies here to 
the defense of human values on the score 
that if those finer things go, with them will 
go the fruits of civilization and all that is 
worth living for. E Price $2.50 


Palestine and Trans- Jordania 
by L. Preiss and P. Rohrbach 


With 214 photogravures and 
21 colored plates. Page size 9x12. 


No_ Bible-loving home with children 
should be without a copy of this volume. 

Every Sunday School could put it to 
good use at each session. These pictures 
are handsome pene to hang continuously 
around the four walls of the Sunday School 
room. Price $10.00 


Sectarian Shackles 
by Mrs. L. M. Travers 


“Sectarian Shackles’”’ is the logbook of 
the journey of a human soul from the de- 
vout but narrow cramping influence of 
group Christianity to the higher level, the 
purer air and wider vision of universal 
sympathy with righteousness and spirit- 


uality. Price $1.50 
A Faith for the New Generation 
by James Gordon Gilkey 


The fruitage of ten years endeavor at 
various schools and colleges and student 
gatherings to relate the essential Christian 
convictions to the view of the universe 
gained by them from their studies. 


Price $1.75 
Jesus and His Bible 


by George Holley Gilbert 
Author of “Student’s Life of Jesus,”’ etc. 


The spiritual background of Jesus is 
part of ours and the investigation of his 
relation to this background throws light 
both on it and on him. Price $1.75 


New York City 
San Francisco 
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| _PLEASANTRIES- 
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Church notice in the Manchester (Eng- 


land) Guardian: “Services at 1.30 a.m. 
Subject: ‘Ihe Three Great Failures.’ 
Choir. Sermon. Pipe Organ Offertory.” 


“T once climbed more than two thou- 
sand steps in an attempt to get my first 
effort accepted,” recently declared a poet. 
“We wonder,” says Punch, “how many of 
these steps he missed on the way down.” 


A Scottish reader suggests the following 
as a suitable topic for an address to boys 
and girls: 

There was a fly, and a flea, and a flue, 

And the fire flamed furiously : 

Let us flee, said the fly; 

Let us fly, said the flea 

And they fled through a flaw in the flue— 

And so they went free. 


A new yersion of an age-old religious 
joke is ascribed to the French Abbé Wet- 
terle who, in the course of an argument 
with an_ anti-ecclesiast deputy, was 
asked if he believed in Heaven and Hell; 
and, if so, in which of them he hoped to 
spend the hereafter. To this the Abbé 
replied that a_ straightforward answer 
was difficult in the premises, because it 
was sometimes difficult to choose be- 
tween climate and company. 


Three small boys were talking about 
their fathers. The son of a writer said: 
“My father just writes a few words on a 
piece of paper and gets $25 for it.” “Oh,” 
said the lawyer’s son, “my daddy just sits 
in a room and tells people what to do, and 
they give him $50 for it.” “That’s noth- 
ing,” said the parson’s son. “My dad gets 
up in the pulpit, preaches for a few min- 
utes, and when he’s finished it takes eight 
men to carry the money to the vestry.” 
—The Witness. 


John Knill of St. Ives was an English 
government officer who lived until 1811, 
when he left a bequest payable once every 
five years to ten girls from St. Ives, who 
should climb the hill and sing the 100th 
Psalm at his monument. This is com- 
memorated in the following verse: 


There was an old lawyer named Knill, 
Who made a peculiar will. ~ 

Ten girls from St. Ives 

Have the time of their lives 

For singing on top of his hill. 


Little Emily had been spending the 
afternoon with Uncle Will, and had been 
quite fascinated by his stories. She was 
particularly impressed with some exploits 
of Mr. Roosevelt before he became Presi- 
dent of the United States. ‘And do you 
remember him?’ asked the little girl. 
“Yes, indeed,” replied her uncle. “You 
see, I’m much older than you.” “Well, 
then,” she asked, “how much older will I 
have to be before I can remember him?” 
—Christian Science Monitor. 


“Some years ago,” says Dr. William HB. 
Gilroy, “I was attending a prohibitionist 
convention. For a moment I was talking 
with a friend in the lobby of the audito- 
rium while a loud-voiced speaker was 
haranguing the gathering inside. As the 
raucous tones of a rather ranting address 
came through the closed doors, my friend, 
a Methodist minister and an active pro- 
hibitionist who had given his share of 
service to the cause, remarked, “I never 
hear that fellow talking prohibition with- 
out wanting to go and get a drink,” 
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WHO CONTRIBUTES 


The annual contributions last year were distributed 
as follows: 115 Ch 
societies; 71 individuals. 


115 Churches; 250 Alliances; 6 other 

In addition 4 individ- 

a will or otherwise gave to our Permanent 
und. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General Btonceraphy. 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SO 

145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Purnd corr GOW NS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 

. Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embroideries for half a century. 


B CoxSons & Vining ee 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


ee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 


Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone: Congress 0380 
New Parker House early 1927 


HOTEL LENOX ‘ 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

Near Arlington Street Church and Back 

lcs as aa minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 

18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


MacDuffie School 
cx 


for Girls 210 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Also Intensive One-Year Tutoring 
Course to complete insufficient 


ration. 
Broad General Courses, emphasizing Home- 
Making, Art and Music — ala Gymnasium, 
wimming, Horsemanship. 
Dr. and Mrs. a MacDuffie 
Ss » Mass. 


by R. H. 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. The church is open daily from 
9 until 4. 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 
ter emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m. 
‘Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THH DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough ‘Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv- 
ices at 11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDBH, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 A.M. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.m., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
eorner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emer- 


itus. Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., min- 
ister. Service, 11 A.M. A cordial welcome to 
all. ; 


‘FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Rev. Edward 
Cummings, minister emeritus. Morning serv- 
ice, 11 a.m. Children’s Church at 3.50 P.M. 
Communion on the first Sunday of each month 
immediately after morning service. Vesper serv- 
ice, Thursday at 4.30 p.m. Free seats at all 
services. The church is open daily from 9 to 
5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold B. B. 
Speight, D.D. Assistant minister, Rey. Leslie 
T. Pennington. Chorus of men’s voices; Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 A.M., Morning Prayer 
with sermon by Dr. Speight. Holy pene parte 
at 12 noon. Week-day Services, Monday to 
Friday, 12.15 p.m. Preacher, November 9 to 
November 12, Rey. Miles Hanson, First Church 
in Roxbury, Mass. 


MARGARET ARMSTRONG’S CHARITY 


A novel, by D. A. Ricker. nt exclusively peragsre 

HITE Co. Price $2.00; ' 

‘MELROSE PUBLISHING co. ih «. 
272 Congress Street «=~ n 


